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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


Durine the last four or five years the American Board has 
been under fire, and the public is too well acquainted with the 
battery practice to need any extended delineation of its meth- 
ods. The centre of the attack is composed of the three theolog- 
ical seminaries, Andover, Yale, and Bangor. The two latter 
have as yet masked batteries, but they have made common 
cause with Andover against the Board, and their theological 
sympathies make them one — although Bangor is more cautious 
than Andover, and Yale than Bangor. 

The right wing is composed of the political critics in the 
daily and weekly and Sunday press. They are politicians, and 
have the degree of scrupulousness and conscientiousness that 
characterizes the political arena. In religion they are of every 
hue: Unitarians, Universalists, Agnostics, and whatever else 
there may be. They manifest an extremely partisan spirit. 
There is nothing too severe to be asserted or insinuated against 
the Board. Their attack is purely sentimental and gratuitous. 
They contribute nothing to the funds of the Board. They have 
no duties nor responsibilities with relation to its affairs. 

The Board is a society distributing the funds of those indi- 
viduals who choose to give to the objects designated, and direct- 
ing the work committed to them. No church as an organized 
body ever gives anything to the Board. Its funds are derived 
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entirely from the free will offerings of individuals who prefer 
the agency of the Board to any other agency. If any church 
has ever voted money out of its treasury to the Board, we have 
never heard of it. No such thing was ever contemplated in 
the relation of the Board to the churches. The church can ex- 
press by a majority vote its approbation or disapprobation of 
the Board, or of Mormonism, or of any other object. But the 
vote would have no binding force upon any one as to giving to 
an object approved in the judgment and conscience of the indi- 
vidual. 

One or two churches have foolishly voted not to contribute to 
the treasury of the Board. It was un-Congregational and un- 
wise to do so. No person, man or woman, of independent char- 
acter and common sense will consent to have a minister and a 
few ambitious individuals in the church tyrannize over him in 
the matter of his private charities. There might be ever so 
many votes of churches and yet individuals would give or not 
give to the work of missions according to their own ideas of 
duty. Certain churches and ministers and newspapers may 
lift up their voices on high, but those who wish to reach the 
heathen world with the message of grace through the agency of 
the American Board will give no heed to the outery. 

The past year has unmistakably demonstrated this. Not- 
withstanding the constant and bitter attacks upon the Board, 
the funds and the men have steadily increased. The newspa- 
pers have spent their strength for naught and their labor for 
that which is not bread. 

This politico-theology of the newspapers resembles the bashi- 
bozook system of the Turkish army. The ’bozooks are brave, 
dashing, disorderly. They strike here and there. They watch 
eagerly for prey but are often as much a nuisance as a help 
to the regular army, and they may become a disgrace to the 
campaign. 

The left is composed of the “ conservative” theologians and 
preachers who do not espouse the new theology but who would 
discredit all theology in practical matters. They should be called 
*“tolerationists”” rather than ‘ conservatives.” They perceive 
clearly that the historic development of the church refutes many 
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of the favorite dogmas and beliefs of the New Departure. The 
post-exilic origin of the Pentateuch they regard as absurd. 
They admit the supernatural element of Christianity and the 
divine origin of the scriptures in a general way. They do not 
reject the Decalogue, nor the Sabbath. As to probation after 
death, they deem it of little consequence whether a man believes 
it or not, or whether a man preaches it or not. Creeds are at a 
low estimate in their theology. They might be left out alto- 
gether. If a man believes in Christ that is sufficient. But 
every man may have his own Christ. What think ye of 
Christ? must not be asked in any critical sense. The Unita- 
rian, the Universalist, the Rationalist, each believes in Christ 
after his own fashion. 

But these very conservative men, although they differ en- 
tirely from men holding New Departure views, do not think 
the difference any ground of protest. It is, in their estimation, 
comparatively of little consequence what a man believes, if he 
only have some sort of a “Christo-centric ” system. His doe- 
trines of the Bible, of inspiration, of the atonement, of deprav- 
ity, regeneration, and final awards are things with regard to 
which every man is to enjoy his own opinions without being 
‘troubled by his neighbor. In examining a man’s fitness for the 
missionary work, the new conservatives will tolerate no ques- 
tions on such trivial topics. 

Tolerationists of this class are in some cases men of pro- 
found scholarship. They are given to quiet thought and study. 
They are in the best society. They are not in contact with 
depraved men. If they chance to read disgusting and atro- 
cious things in the newspapers, they blame the editors and then 
leave the world to take care of itself. They have little sym- 
pathy with those who would turn the world upside down in 
order to save the heathen from impending wrath. With a 
lofty and cultivated dignity they tolerate such men as a matter 
of necessity, not of choice. Men who go to the heathen should 
go to educate them, to teach them the useful arts, in a word to 
civilize them. To inquire about their theology is as absurd as 
to inquire about their ancestry. Any young man who has such 
an enthusiasm for missions as to be willing to go forth into the 
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field thereby proves himself fit for the field and qualified for 
the work. It is an impertinence to ask him theological ques- 
tions. Inquiries may be made into his health, his literary and 
scientific attainments, his financial condition, whether he is bur- 
dened with debt, whether he wishes to teach or preach, or if he 
intends to marry, etc. All this and more may be very proper. 
But to inquire into his beliefs his views of Christianity or the 
Bible, of sin and salvation, of the final destiny of the human 
soul, —that would be to establish the inquisition. No young 
man should be subjected to such an ordeal. He should be per- 
mitted to preach “ his own doctrines and hypotheses.” 

The religion of this class of self-styled conservatives is pecul- 
iarly a religion of culture. They make much of the ethical 
nature of man. His sense of right, of justice, of proportion, of 
the beautiful, is his safe guide. He has little need of the su- 
pernatural. His Christian consciousness is the true inspiration 
which he must obey. Whatever adorns life and makes it at- 
tractive is to be regarded as the truest and best Christian civili- 
zation. The Sunday ride, the theatre, the ball-room are not to 
be interdicted, for to some they are the necessary enjoyments 
of life. To forbid, to efface all this innocent pleasure is to 
darken human life and to make religion forbidding and unpop- 
ular. The missionary should carry to the heathen a religion 
of love and joy. The reason of the slow progress of missions 
is the preaching of hard doctrines. The doctrine of eternal 
condemnation for sin is an old traditional thing that should 
be left out of modern Christianity. What is called probation 
has no reference to any specified time either in this or the life 
tocome. God is training every man and will bring all things 
right at last. Man has no need to fret about the future for 
himself or the heathen. 

This sort of coriservative religion is full of “sweetness and 
light.” It is the religion of the cultured, the refined, the com- 
fortable. It gives freely to the poor and to many charities. 
It is the religion of this present life and it cares little for what 
is beyond, as it must be mainly the continuation of this. 

It matters little whether men of this class are called conser- 
vatives or liberals, the old orthodoxy is intensely disagreeable 
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to them. They belong to the New Departure, “ to progressive 
theology,” to “ advanced thought.” They are guided by reason. 
They still refer in terms of respect to God and the Bible, but 
more especially to the New Testament, end of the New Testa- 
ment to the four Gospels. They do not like St. Paul. In 
questions of Biblical literature the authority of the Son of God 
is considered of no value if it conflicts with their theories. 

To all persons of the above tendencies and views the admin- 
istration of the American Board must be an object of the 
strongest disapprobation. For it has always gone upon the 
line of the old orthodoxy upon which it started. It is preémi- 
nently a Biblical administration. Its object is to give the Bible, 
the whole Bible, to the nations. The preaching of its mission- 
aries is preéminently Biblical. They have a “Thus saith the 
Lord ” for all that they advance with authority. They declare 
the Bible to be God’s infallible word and that eternal life or 
death will result from our reception or rejection of it. They 
have no sympathy with the New Departure views of probation, 
of the atonement, of the last things, and so on through a long 
catalogue. They believe in the Decalogue as of divine author- 
ity and binding force, in the Sabbath as the Lord’s day, in re- 
pentance and faith as necessary to salvation. They believe that 
probation is confined to this life and that here moral character 
becomes so fixed that after death he that is filthy will be filthy 
still and he that is holy will be holy still and that there will 
be an eternal separation of the two parties. These truths they 
believe, and most earnestly and plainly preach. They have 
these momentous truths from the infallible word of the living 
God. Over against them stands the offer of a full and free 
salvation to every penitent and believing soul. They go forth 
commissioned of God to declare all this and to point to the Sa- 
viour’s earnest and reiterated declaration that except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God, confirmed by 
Him most solemnly, not only as truth but as an observed fact, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that we do know and 
testify that we have seen.” 

The missions of the Board depend upon the agency of the 
Holy Spirit as promised by Jesus to his disciples. Their preach- 
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ing has been attended by signal proofs of his presence and 
power. Pentecostal days have multiplied in various parts of 
their wide field and they look for greater manifestations of the 
Spirit as the promised day draws on. 

The officers of the Board, with great caution and prudence, 
have aimed to send men into the field who believe the same 
things and are in harmony with this system of evangelical truth 
and labor. 

The hostile movement of the last few years against the Board 
ean tolerate any form of religion but this. There must and 
shall be no inquiry made into a candidate’s belief. In holy 
horror they demand that the inquisition shall not be established 
in Boston. 

The present strategy seems to be to combine the three theologi- 
cal seminaries, Andover, Yale, and Bangor, in testimony against 
the Board for having destroyed the missionary spirit in those 
institutions by its inquisitorial management. The true spirit of 
missions cannot be destroyed by any management. In these 
institutions the doctrines upon which the best missionary work 
is based have been abandoned and those students who have re- 
ceived the new teaching can have no missionary spirit either 
with or without the Board. Students who are loyal to evangeli- 
cal truth in those seminaries come to the Board and are gladly 
accepted. The spirit of missions has largely departed from 
those institutions, and it can never return in full force while 
the teaching we have indicated above prevails. 

Combining with the testimony of these three seminaries 
(leaving out Hartford, Oberlin, Chicago, and Pacific as too 
orthodox) the varied influences of all who follow the new theol- 
ogy, of all the conservative tolerationists, and of all the politi- 
cal newspapers, and of all liberals of every hue, the attack 
hopes to break down the present administration and introduce 
something a little more liberal. 

“Tt is a close corporation!” this will be a battle-cry. It 
will doubtless be acknowledged that the Board’s business, 
financially, is fairly well conducted. It may be even acknowl- 
edged that such a corporation has great advantages in safely 
and wisely conducting the great financial interests spread out 
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into so many lands among people of so many languages. But 
it will be contended that the Board is not Congregational. It is 
not under the power of the Congregational churches to control 
and modify and transform at pleasure. It is true that not more 
than half of the Congregational churches contribute anything to 
the Board or take any interest in it, but they must have equal 
power to make and unmake its officers, change its principles, 
and metamorphose it at pleasure. The Board must be gradu- 
ally and skillfully changed from foundation to topstone. It 
must be taken down and rebuilt, and made subject to annual 
repair. This would suit ambitious and restless spirits that seek 
in everything control. The confidence of contributors might 
suffer collapse. 

To all this the charter stands in the way at present, but the 
charter can be changed and there need be no expensive lobby- 
ing to secure it. Those who are the chief contributors to the 
Board will not be consulted. They are generally satisfied, and 
the firmness of the Board in its long established principles has 
been signally approved by an increase in contributions and by 
great spiritual blessings on the work. But all this goes for 
nothing. The Board must be changed so as to subject it to 
this new movement. It must sanction the New Departure and 
all moderate liberalism, and there is no liberalism that does not 
call itself moderate. Nothing extravagant will be demanded, 
only moderation and no theology. 

How far the leaders will attempt at present to go will be de- 
veloped at Minneapolis. They are sagacious men. They are 
skillful in management. They look far ahead. They may 
prefer for the present some slight change, in the interest of 
peace, just to calm excitement, to satisfy the churches, but it 
will be an entering wedge that will ultimately be driven home 
and will split the fabric. 

The charge against the Board will probably be urged that it 
has changed its policy of examination of candidates and has of 
late years pursued a very stringent course. The real state of 
the case is just the reverse. It is the opposition that has made 
all the change. It has presented candidates for appointment 
who were proved to be of the New Departure, who had aban- 
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doned the faith of the fathers and adopted views that were 
‘divisive and perversive.” The Prudential Committee, al- 
though taken somewhat by surprise at the audacity of the meas- 
ure, were faithful to their trust with small exceptions. Ques- 
tions were asked, examinations were made that would have 
been absurd in former days. A new heresy had burst upon 
them. It was proposed to abandon the fundamental principles 
upon which the Board was established, to send out men with 
new theories of revelation, inspiration, human depravity, hu- 
man responsibility and destiny, and of many other related 
truths. The Prudential Committee stood faithful to its old 
principles. The skip could not be driven from its moorings. 
It has been fiercely assaulted by storms of abuse, detraction, and 
falsehood, but it has not dragged its anchor a single fathom. 
The opposition has become desperate. It must do something. 
By a skillful use of facts a great deception may be palmed off 
upon public sentiment. The measures taken against a new 
heresy are of necessity new and they may be made to appear as 
a change in the administration, whereas they maintain it intact 
and unchanged. 

This new teaching which has arisen in a portion of the Con- 
gregational body is an old heresy revived. It tends to a ration- 
alistic view of all the essential facts and doctrines of revelation. 
The missionary spirit which it professes to have has no reason 
for existence — no “raison d’étre.” It has no foundation to 
stand upon. The heathen are not lost, have not been lost, and 
are not going to be lost. This attenuated gospel as a mission- 
ary force is worthless. It will not even bring in civilization. 
It will never break up the fallow ground of heathenism and the 
Mohammedan apostasy. 

The New Theology has no revivals. It wants none. It aims 
at a respectable and ornate service at church, it engages in 
local charities, it adorns life with what is pleasing to the natural 
taste. It avows man to be the centre and foundation of its 
theology. It studies the so-called “Christian consciousness,” 
as of supreme authority over the Bible. It warns men against 
trusting the Bible too much. It searches with great patience 
and profound learning for errors in the Bible, and finds them 
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so numerous and important that some theological professors 
make the subject very prominent in their preaching. They 
consider it of great importance that the public should be eman- 
cipated from their reverence for the Bible and the Sabbath, and 
should view all things in the light of reason ; that is, of their 
* Christian consciousness.” 

This must and does kill all missionary spirit except in the 
few who reject the teaching and stand faithful among the faith- 
less. Young missionaries who should go from this training into 
the missionary field would find nothing congenial. The mis- 
sionaries, and the native pastors and teachers, and the church- 
members have the profoundest reverence for the word of God. 
They receive it and preach it as infallible truth. They sol- 
emnly proclaim and believe that if any man shall add to it 
God shall add to him the plagues written in the book, and if 
any man shall take therefrom God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and out of the 
things that are written in this book. 

These two systems cannot harmonize: They cannot tolerate 
each other. They are fundamentally different. If one has the 
truth of God, the other is very far away from the truth. The 
New Departure cannot and will not tolerate the old orthodoxy 
of the American Board. This is plain enough from the oppro- 
brious words which it loves to use, from its frequent and scan- 
dalous misstatements and misinterpretation of facts, and from 
its use of the political press to advance its plans, and from the 
cowardly anonymous attacks full of innuendo and false and 
malicious surmisings. Such things are products of men of cor- 
rupt minds, who seek to rule or ruin. They can have no com- 
munion with the missionary work as hitherto conducted. They 
must look with pity and contempt upon the preaching that calls 
upon men to escape from the wrath to come, that assures them 
that the carnal mind is enmity against God, is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be, and that we must be re- 
newed by the Spirit and power of God, or we cannot see life. 
The New Departure contradicts all this, declares man not under 
condemnation but accepted in Christ until he formally rejects 
him, either in this or some other world. At all events, the 
heathen are safe enough for time and eternity. 
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Will the American Board admit this theology into the field 
to take control of its missions? Nothing but absolute control 
will satisfy it. However meek and lovely it may sometimes 
appear on the platform, on occasion, its true spirit has been too 
clearly made known as what we have here indicated. 

The American Board has come to a momentous crisis. If it 
shall stand firm to its principles and go forward with its work 
as in past years, it will secure the confidence of good men, and 
its prosperity will not be interrupted. But if for the sake of 
peace it shall yield to outside clamor and submit to the guid- 
ance of this New Departure, or to those measures that are only 
antecedent to coming change, then the disintegration will begin 
and its noble and magnificent work will be thrown into inex- 
tricable confusion. 

There are some rather stale cries and watchwords of the in- 
vading party that it may be well to notice. 

One is “the churches!” “the churches!” The churches 
are dissatisfied. They demand a change in the Board. Espe- 
cially they demand that the home secretary should be changed. 
If this oft repeated cry refers to the churches in which the dis- 
sidents have great personal influence, it may be partially true. 
It would be strange if by years of ardent labor they had not 
been able to create some of the discontent of which they com- 
plain. Beyond this very narrow circle there is no truth in the 
charge. The churches desire the Board to go right on with the 
work so long committed to them and never so blessed of God 
as now. By reiteration of this false alarm it is hoped a great 
impression may be made. Those who give ear to it, or are in 
any way affected by it, are simply deceived. 

Another alarm often rung out has been that unless the Board 
abandons its principles and admits the disciples of the New De- 
parture, the funds will fail, * the churches ” will cease to give. 
A very few churches, two at least, not distinguished for their 
gifts, have tried to fulfill their propheey by voting to give noth- 
ing till the desired change is made and the Board itself takes 
a new departure. But these vaticinations have proved to be 
utterances of a deceived spirit. The funds, instead of diminish- 
ing, have increased, despite this powerful opposition and all the 
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defamatory utterances of the political press. This is the an- 
swer which the churches have given. 

The friends of the Board must always keep in mind that its 
opponents are of various hues of belief and unbelief, but they 
may be said to range under two banners, one of conservative 
tolerationism, and the other of rationalism. One is from Eng- 
land, the other from Germany. But they march in parallel 
columns and keep step to the same music when the Board is in 
sight. Neither party has the courage of its convictions. They 
will obscure the real points at issue to the last degree. The 
changes they propose will be minified and represented as tend- 
ing to make the Board more efficient and more acceptable to 
the churches. But the first change secured will involve a 
second, and that a third, and so on until the Board shall be 
regenerated or degenerated out of existence. 

While the opposition is not embodied under any creed, and 
does not believe in creeds, and has almost as many shades of 
belief as there are individuals, some of the peculiarities which 
mark that general revulsion from the orthodox faith, both in 
Europe and this country, are hinted at by Canon Liddon, in his 
sermon on the Holy Spirit, as “the Spirit of Truth” (John 
xvi. 13), when he affirms that much recent treatment of the Holy 
Scriptures, if correct, proves that the Spirit of Truth had noth- 
ing to do with the writings. The Bible as divine, as of God, is 
set aside and is of no special authority. It is true the new 
party has a Bible and is often loud in its praises, but it is a 
book emptied of divine authority. There is a great deal of 
inspiration in it, but it is the inspiration of the best human 


thought and experience and expression in religious matters. 
Canon Liddon says : — 


As we follow the Holy Spirit in this department of his work, we 
may venture without presumption to observe that his action is limited 
by his own attributes. He is the Spirit of Truth not only because it 
is the truth which He teaches, but also because He himself is true. 
Therefore He cannot contradict himself. If, for instance, through the 
sixth council He really pronounced Honorius to be a heretic, He can- 
not in our day, by implication, have pronounced Honorius to be in- 
fallible. Nor can he take into his service literary fictions which trifle 
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with the law and the sense of truth. If it could really be shown that 
the addresses ascribed to Moses in Deuteronomy were the composition 
of a writer of the age of Josiah, who desired to secure for later legal 
decisions or institutions the countenance of the great law-giver; or 
that speeches attributed to David in the Book of Chronicles were 
never uttered by the real David at all, but only represent the opinion 
of a sacerdotal scribe after the Exile ; as to what David, if properly in- 
structed would or should have said, or that passages in Daniel which 
claim to be predictions of still future events are really a history of 
events which the writer had himself witnessed, and are thrown into a 
predictive form in order to invigorate national enthusiasm at a critical 
moment by the spectacle of the imaginary fulfillment of a fictitious 
prophecy ; or that the discourses of our Lord, reported by St. John, 
are not the ipsissima verba of the same Son of Man who speaks in 
the Synoptic Gospels, but only the voice of some Christian of the 
second century, or earlier when thought had been steeped in the 
Platonized Judaism of Alexandria; or, perhaps, of the Apostle: of 
Love, who, however, could not distinguish clearly between his own and 
his Divine Master’s words; or that the sermons of St. Peter and St. 
Paul in the Acts resemble each other too closely to have been actually 
uttered by those apostles, and really represent a literary effort to pro- 
duce ecclesiastical harmony in the sub-Apostolie age, or that the pas- 
toral Epistles of St. Paul, though expressly claiming to be his work, 
were really composed when the struggle with Gnosticism had obliged 
the church to create a more elaborate organization, and are largely 
due to an endeavor to procure for this organization the sanction of the 
great Apostle’s name ;— if, I say, these and other such-like theories 
which might be mentioned could be shown to be based on fact, it 
surely would be shown at the same time that the Holy Spirit could 
not have had anything to do with the writings in question. He is not 
responsible for speeches which cultivated pagans, like Thucydides or 
Tacitus, could naturally and without secruple put into the mouths of 
their heroes. Those great writers had no more the divine law of 
truth upon their hearts and consciences than they had the divine laws 
of love or purity, and nothing depends upon the historical worth of 
these fictitious speeches of theirs beyond the degree and quality of 
literary entertainment which we at this day may or may not derive 
from them. It is quite otherwise when we pass within the sacred 
precincts of the canon of Scripture. If the Holy Spirit is in any way 
concerned in the production of its contents, we may at least be sure 
that language is not used in it to create ‘a false impression, and that 
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that which claims, on the face of it, to be history is not really fiction 
in an historical guise. The Book of Truth cannot belie either the 
laws of truth or the Spirit and Source of truth. 


This is clear thought well stated and unanswerable. The 
particulars might have been indefinitely multiplied by which 
the New Departure makes void the authority of the Bible, and 
by which the whole plan of salvation is transformed to suit this 
rationalistic system, the justice of God excluded from the uni- 
verse, the salvation of all sinners made sure, including even the 
old orthodox as we suppose. 

I speak with confidence on behalf of all missionaries that we 
want and will have nothing of all this. We take for our leader 
the Lord Jesus himself, who uttered the most solemn warnings 
which language can express against the danger of eternal perdi- 
tion — ‘** where the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched ” 
— fearful symbols of spiritual ruin. We follow with profound 
reverence the instructions of Paul, of Peter, of James, and 
John, given to the disciples and missionaries of the early 
churehes. We believe with an ardent faith that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of ‘God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for instruction in righteousness. 

The New Departure will go on its way by necessity farther 
and farther from the truth. It has high scholarship, eloquence, 
and wealth, but let it not hope to drag the missionaries of the 
Board after it. They are students of the Bible. They know 
its power and its applicability to the heathen world. They be- 
lieve the Lord himself works with them confirming his word. 
They witness proofs of his presence and power, and they can 
never lay down their commission and come to the three semi- 
naries to receive a new gospel that shall assure the heathen 
that all is well with them for time and eternity. 

Cyrus Ham.in. 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN ITALY. 


WHEN a year ago the writer visited Switzerland, the snow- 
capped mountains, the lovely valleys, and the beautiful lakes 
had lost none of their former charm; but the interest they ex- 
cited was shared by other objects, namely, the condition of the 
laborers and the welfare of the masses. The men there are 
greater than the mountains ; and it seems strange that the peo- 
ple should excite less interest in the minds of tourists than the 
scenery. 

During a recent visit to Italy, the fourth made to that charm- 
ing country, the usual attractions had lost none of their force. 
It was springtime, and Florence in the midst of its beautiful 
surroundings seemed more lovely than ever before. Its gal- 
leries address the intellect as well as the emotions, and in its 
monasteries, churches, palaces, and streets one can still hear 
echoes of the voices of the men who gave renown to the city. 
In letters, in statuary, in architecture, and in painting Florence 
has achieved illustrious results; and it is not strange that so 
many foreigners delight to linger in the city of the lilies. Rome 
is a world in itself, preéminent in all departments of art, the 
joy of the historian, of the classical scholar, of the antiquarian, 
and of the lover of the beautiful. In Naples nature is so fas- 
cinating that one wants to change the adage, “ See Naples and 
die,” into “See Naples and live,” in order that the memory of 
the scenery may be enjoyed. And these are but a part of the 
attractions of Italy ; Venice, Milan, Sienna, Pisa, and numer- 
ous other places have each a peculiar charm. 

Tourists usually visit Italy for the sake of its art and antiqui- 
ties, its literary, historical, and ecclesiastical associations, its 
beautiful landscapes and wonderful skies. A few go for schol- 
arly research. Erasmus was so intent on learned lore that the 
lovely aspects of the country seem to have escaped his notice. 
Luther was wholly absorbed by religious considerations. Goethe 
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was enraptured by his visit, and the world of beauty he there 
beheld transformed him so that henceforth he was a changed 
man and a greater artist. 

To these old interests new ones have been added. Whatever 
the surface indications may be, all through Europe there are 
deep undercurrents which mark the change from esthetics 
to ethics, and make human interests the chief consideration. 
This tendency is very decided in Italy, the land of zsthetics. 
“ We are but a young nation,” was the greeting of an Italian 
as we entered Verona. It was a strange statement; Italy seems 
hoary with age even among European countries, and its capital 
is so old as to be designated the Eternal City. And yet it is 
true, the Italy of to-day is very young; and whatever the Italy 
of history may be, it is with the new Italy that the present 
must reckon. This new Italy, emerging into new life from its 
past and growing from its disintegrations into unity, differs 
more from the old Italy than the France of to-day from France 
before the revolution. 

Italy has been the sleeping beauty; but she is fully awake 
now. Everywhere there are signs of fresh and vigorous life, 
and of revived hope. It has left its mooring in the middle 
ages and become modern. Its scholars are alive to the science, 
the philosophy, and the literature of the day. Even Rome has 
become cosmopolitan ; and one must go to the Forum or to the 
tombs and the ruins on the Via Appia to learn that the city 
has a history and a memory as well as a present reality and a 
future hope. And in order to understand the Rome of to-day 
and United Italy one must look beyond the esthetic, the anti- 
quarian, and the other ordinary interests of the tourists. Italy 
has ceased to be a vague historic name, or an indefinite geo- 
graphic designation for a number of isolated cities and prov- 
inces. It now stands for a nation, for a people who are con- 
scious of the strength which comes from national unity, and 
who are striving to take an honored place among the nations 
first in rank. 

However foreigners may regard the country, New Italy is 
not predominantly history, esthetics, antiquity, or ecclesiasti- 
cism ; whatever of these remain, the revived nation is absorbed 
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by political, social, ethical, and religious problems and interests. 
Neither the mountains nor the seas have been able to keep out 
the all-pervading currents of modern realism. 

One must go to Rome in order to learn how little the Pope 
is. The majesty of the Pope is the old story of the enchant- 
ment which distance lends to the view. Of course he has ad- 
mirers in Rome, some of them very devoted; but the life of 
the city is not apparently affected by his presence. Evidently 
his encyclicals and querulous complaints are more intended for 
effect in foreign lands than at home. That the Pope should 
pose as a prisoner affords occasion for a shrug and a laugh 
where all the circumstances are fully known. Were it not for 
his occasional fulminations the vast majority of the Romans 
would waste little thought on the supreme pontiff of the Vati- 
can. The claims of the Pope to Rome are regarded as harm- 
less idiosyneracies, and have as little influence on the life of the 
city, as the numerous priests moving about the streets like black 
ghosts of medieval times have in shaping the course of King 
Humbert. 

But one impression the Pope has made, and it will likely be 
lasting if he continues his present course. His insistence on 
temporal sovereignty has led thoughtful men to question the 
pure spirituality of his aims. He wants to be an earthly prince, 
a temporal sovereign, with the honor given to the rulers of this 
world. The claim that all this is demanded by religion does 
not convince the Italians. Many believe that his spiritual 
dominion would be more powerful if not incumbered by affairs 
of state. They also consider other facts, namely, the disposi- 
tion of the Pope to meddle with the affairs of other nations. 
He claims to be superior to states, nations, and rulers; and 
obedience to the Pope as supreme, and to all other powers only 
in the second degree, is the programme of ultramontanism and 
the Vatican. Hence on public occasions Catholics always toast 
the Pope first and the monarch of the country afterwards. 
Obedience to the Pope is declared the first law of every good 
Catholic, no matter what the monarch or the laws of the 
country may demand. Thus the conflict with the papacy 
has become a national conflict everywhere, not merely a con- 
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flict with Protestantism. Even Catholic countries, Bavaria 
for example, are obliged to oppose the decrees of the Vatican 
Council as the highest demand of self-protection. Wherever 
modern ultramontanism, now the ruling spirit of Catholicism, 
gets the ascendency, the state is obliged to fight for its very 
existence. The Catholic Church has become a state within a 
state, with a sovereign and supreme laws of its own. It is not 
its religious but its temporal power, misnamed spiritual, which 
the nations dread in the papacy. That papacy claims to be 
national, international, and swpernational — a very God in 
and among and over the nations. And where its infallibility 
is recognized, and its Pope is made God’s vicegerent on earth, 
how can the state retain its dignity and autonomy? When the 
Pope demands Rome as his possession, the claim is very modest 
compared with the demand that he is superior to all nations. 
Call this supremacy spiritual if you will; the ultramontanes 
regard the temporal as subject to the spiritual. Where is na- 
tional freedom left, if the Pope’s so-called spiritual supremacy 
is to permeate and control all national and individual inter- 
ests? Nations in the great conflict forced upon them are fight- 
ing for their life and for their existence. 

What now is the effect of all this on thinking Italians? The 
conviction is fixed in their souls that the papacy is a kingdom 
of this world. So totally different is the spirit of the Vatican 
pontiff from that of Christ and his word that it seems mockery 
to speak of the kingdom the Pope is most anxious to gain, as 
the kingdom of God and of heaven. This secularization of 
Catholicism is apparent in many other instances. Its decrees 
are like laws of the state, for obedience, perhaps mechanical 
obedience ; they are not spiritual forces which produce convic- 
tion first and obedience as the consequence. Does the papacy 
propose to aid states by converting their citizens? It boasts 
loudly and constantly of its success in meeting socialism; but 
these boasts have a singular flavor, being intended to secure 
more privileges and favors from the nations threatened by so- 
cialistic agitations. 

When the power proclaiming itself the chief and, in fact, 


the sole spiritual authority on earth is so completely secularized, 
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is it any wonder that Italians lose faith in religion itself? One 
must consider what religion they see around them in order to 
understand why the tendency among the more cultured is in 
many instances away from all religion. 

The Pope’s appeals for restoration to temporal power are evi- 
dently not made for the sake of the Italians, but for foreigners. 
Nevertheless the papacy is doing its utmost to arouse opposition 
to the government. In this the priests as a rule are but the 
emissaries of the Pope. All the difficulties of the government 
are magnified and new ones are created whenever possible. 
Just now the nation is passing through a crisis. The burden of 
the debt is crushing, the taxes are exorbitant, and the annual 
deficit staggers the wisest statesmen. An increase of taxation 
seems out of the question, and yet no other way can be found 
to escape financial ruin. The national development goes on 
rapidly ; but in order to meet its obligations the patriotism of 
- the nation must be severely tested. The government finds its 
difficulties augmented by the existence of a deadly foe in the 
very heart and in every part of the state. The hatred on 
the part of the clericals has lately been intensified by taking 
from their control the 111,000,000 frances for benevolent ob- 
jects. Laymen appointed by the government are hereafter to 
dispense the income and to be held responsible for the proper 
use of the money, which, it is claimed, has hitherto been subject 
to flagrant abuses. The amounts contributed for specifie pur- 
poses are to be devoted exclusively to the objects for which 
they were given. 

One need but understand the history and condition of Italy 
in order to appreciate the difficulties in the way of spreading 
the gospel. The people do not know Protestantism, except as 
caricatured by the priests, and therefore cannot institute a com- 
parison between it and the religion of the Vatican. Consequently 
where attachment for the Catholic Church is lost the tendency 
is mostly toward infidelity. Even those who still attend church 
are not by any means all subservient to the wishes of the clergy. 
And though the Pope may not do so, the people are learning to 
distinguish between the church and politics ; and many believe 
themselves good Catholics while faithful subjects of King Hum- 
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bert. But great multitudes are indifferent to the church. A 
godless liberalism uses the situation to oppose all religion ; but 
it is the conviction of many not devoted to the church that a 
nation which becomes godless is doomed to destruction, and so 
they prefer Catholicism to atheism. Infidelity thus becomes 
the means of helping the papacy. 

Much is said, especially by Anglicans, of the deep effect of 
the worship in Roman churches. I witnessed the services in 
all their splendor under Pius IX., and again recently during 
Passion week and Easter. Much of the effect is due to the 
grand structures, the paintings and sculpture, the peculiar 
chanting and sometimes superb music, the candles, garments, 
and the symbolism of their worship. The impression is largely 
esthetic ; the power of mystery must also be taken into account. 
How much transpires before the devout Catholic which is only 
an allegory or a symbol! The very garments and gestures are 
mysterious to him. The language is a dead tongue, but all the 
more sacred for that reason. The priest is regarded as the 
minister of the mysteries, a mediator between man and God. 
Often the service is a mere performance apparently, with no 
reverence either in the priest or people. Never did I witness 
anything more purely perfunctory than two baptisms in St. 
Peter’s at Rome and in the celebrated baptistery in Florence. 
One need but witness such ceremonies to believe what is often 
repeated, that unbelief has found its way to the heart of the 
priests themselves. But often the services, especially that of 
mass, are performed in a devotional way, and even a Protestant 
may be moved. Reverence and awe are excited, and a mysti- 
cal spirit is promoted. The most powerful effect was produced 
by the Miserere in St. John Lateran and by the sweet singing 
of nuns in San Trinita di Monti, Rome. The Catholic Church 
has the advantage of art in its service; indeed, much of it 
seems to be only art, that, namely, seen in theatrical represen- 
tations. But however great the effect produced by the art and 
the mysteries, they were more than counterbalanced by the su- 
perstitions everywhere witnessed. The total influence of what 
I witnessed in the churches throughout Italy was repelling. 
The ignorance, superstition, and travesty of religion are so 
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shocking, not to say disgusting, that what is truly grand and 
inspiring in the service is no ample compensation. 

The evangelical cause is making slow but steady progress in 
Italy. The division of the work among small denominations 
has been regarded as a serious objection, the different parties 
with their separate names, organizations, and aims contrasting 
unfavorably with the unity of the Catholic Church. And yet 
it is in these churches and perhaps their possible union in the 
future that the hope for evangelical religion in Italy is found. 
All hopes for a reformation from within the Catholic Church 
have from time to time proved a failure. 

According to figures furnished by Rev. Dr. Eray of the 
Scotch Presbyterian church in Rome, the gain of members in 
the evangelical churches in 1887, throughout Italy, was 215. 
During 1889 the Waldensian and Free Italian churches alone 
added 571 members. The statistics of membership for 1887 
were: Waldensian Church, besides the 13,289 members of the 
valley parishes, 4,074; Free Italian Church, 1,522; the Wes- 
leyan Methodist, 1,360; the American Methodist, 920; the 
Union Baptist churches, 875. 

At the same time there were in the day schools of these 
churches 4,288 pupils, and in the Sunday-schools 5,294, the 
latter being an increase of 3387 over the previous year. There 
are some 153 churches and about 200 stations where the gospel 
is preached. Besides the regular preachers some sixty colpor- 
ters are at work. Last year 130,000 Scriptures and parts of 
Scripture were sold. A few years ago 138,730 books and 
tracts, 28,000 copies of an almanac, and 112,000 copies of 
periodicals were published at Florence. 

In Rome itself there are four churches in which the gospel 
is proclaimed in the English language: two English, and one 
American Episcopal, and one Scotch Presbyterian; there is a 
German church connected with the Prussian Embassy ; and in 
eight the services are in Italian, namely, the Military, the 
Waldensian, the Free Italian, the Wesleyan Methodist, the 
American Methodist, and three Baptist churches. There are 
also other preaching stations in the city, even in the neighbor- 
hood of the Vatican. 
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Both in Rome and in Florence the week of prayer was ob- 
served ; and the next meeting of the Evangelical Alliance is to 
be held in Florence in 1891. 

During my recent visit four meetings were held at Rome in 
the interest of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Three 
were in English, the other Italian. The last was peculiarly 
interesting. The church was full, showing the appreciation of 
the Word in the city where but a few years ago such a meet- 
ing could not have been held. 

By far the most interesting movement in the way of evangel- 
ization is the Evangelical Military Church, founded in 1872 
by Cay. Luigi Capellini. He was born of Roman Catholic 
parents and was brought up in that religion. His own account 
of his conversion is as follows: “ A few months after I had 
entered on a military life I happened one evening to be strol- 
ling leisurely through the streets of Perugia, when I caught 
sight of some leaves of a book lying at my feet. I picked them 
up and began to read them, soon perceiving they were from the 
New Testament. As I read I meditated, and I cannot express 
the feelings that then arose in my heart. I seemed as one com- 
ing from a dark room into the most radiant light; my soul 
seemed all at once to throw off its fetters, and become filled 
with an unusual joy! From that day I knew that we are justi- 
fied and saved by Christ, without any additional merits of our 
own.” His comrades ridiculed him, but he remained firm. 
Through a colporter he was led more fully into the truth of 
Scripture, and he says, “ Henceforward I had peace, a lively 
faith, an ardent hope, and love, combined with a true repent- 
ance for my past life.’ He at once began to work for the 
scriptural enlightenment of his fellow-soldiers, and “not a few 
were truly converted to God.” When he had completed his 
military service he further pursued his studies and devoted his 
life to preaching the gospel, making Rome the centre for his 
operations. He met with great difficulties, particularly in find- 
ing a place for holding religious services among the soldiers. 
* They would turn us out of doors, and then, nothing daunted, 
we assembled at corners of streets. Within a few months I 
had to change my abode several times.” After spending all 











his own money in the cause of the gospel he received aid from 
American and English Christians and succeeded in gaining a 
permanent footing. At Easter, 1873, he had twenty-five com- 
municants, and one hundred others were present; at Whit- 
sunday the same year there were forty-five communicants and 
d two hundred persons present. 

Thus year after year this work has been carried on among 
the soldiers and now it is in a very flourishing condition. 
When the soldiers complete their military service and are scat- 
tered, many are placed in surroundings which choke the word 
received ; but others remain faithful and become themselves 
centres of spiritual influence. Capellini has repeatedly been 
subjected to persecution, and his work has often been severely 
denounced by officers of the regiments in which he labored and 
also in the public press. Efforts have likewise been made 
to intimidate the soldiers who attended his meetings. At one 
time the colonel of the regiment in which he had labored with 
marked success “sent a report to Prince Umberto, now King 
of Italy, giving the names of all the soldiers converted to the 
gospel. A council of general officers was held to consider 
measures for preventing evangelical meetings from being held 
among the soldiers. Prince Umberto was present, and con- 
cluded the council by saying, “See that no political plotting 
goes on under the garb of religion, but do not hinder the men 
from fulfilling the duties of their religion.” 

' The account of this Military Church abounds in reports of 
remarkable conversions. ‘Thousands have through its influence 
realized the power of the truth and have been able to compare 
it with the teachings of the papacy. The very fact that this 
work can be so successfully carried on among the soldiers and 
in Rome itself is highly significant. Perhaps this and similar 
agencies will prepare the way for sudden and mighty manifes- 
tations of the power of divine truth. 

Recently two Germans alighted from a carriage and placed a 
wreath at the foot of Giordano Bruno’s statue, in the presence 
of a priest and a number of Italians. The priest withdrew, 
but the Italians applauded the Germans. Many thousands 
prefer infidel sentiments like those of Bruno to the decrees of 
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the Vatican. But numerous thinkers and the masses also are 
not prepared for atheism. Some want Catholicism but not ul- 
tramontanism ; they want religion but not ecclesiasticism. The 
Catholic Church is not synonymous with Jesuitism; it has in 
its fold many who are superior to its rulers and to its noisy de- 
claimers of immaculate conception and papal infallibility. Mul- 
titudes now alienated from the Vatican would again revere the 
Pope as of old, if he would accept the situation and make peace 
with the government. Some say, ‘ Recognize the Catholic as 
the state religion and give perfect freedom to other churches.” 
Voices are also heard which favor the recognition of religion in 
general by the state, without giving the preference to Catholi- 
cism. Those who have learned the value of the gospel of course 
behold in it the solution of all the religious problems. 

A journalist impressed with the religious needs of Italy re- 
cently gave free expression to his views of the difficulty of the 
situation. He thinks that the nation cannot live without reli- 
gion ; but how make it part of instruction in the public schools 
and a leaven of the people? Priests are necessary for this, he 
says. The leaders among the laity are almost all freethinkers 
and boast of the fact. He therefore concludes that the priest 
is required. But this necessity presents a new difficulty. ‘ Not 
the political influence of the priest frightens me; far from it. 
But, to tell the truth, our priests are hardly more religious than 
the laymen. Their religion is all in appearance. . . . It is well 
understood that the priest performs his work perfunctorily. 
He is himself free to believe nothing. How often one hears, 
‘Our priest is a good devil; he lives and lets others live as 
they please. Moreover, he himself believes nothing!’ ” 


J. H. W. SrucKENBERG. 
Berlin, Prussia. 








OUR TOILING CHILDREN. 


TEN years ago, when the republic last counted its children, 
in the census of 1880, there were found to be more than a mil- 
lion of those who were under fifteen years of age earning their 
own living. Startling enough in a nation in which it is sup- 
posed that the children go to schooi and the adults do the work! 
What will the new census show? And the simultaneous inves- 
tigation of Child Labor by a number of state bureaus? And 
the forthcoming monograph of the Department of Education on 
compulsory education? Meantime our latest national data are 
a decade old, and there is reason to believe that child labor has 
increased everywhere outside of Massachusetts in the interven- 
ing period. 

Since a million toiling children cannot all be the eldest sons 
of widows, sacrificing intelligence and future usefulness to the 
immediate urgent need of contributing to the support of 
younger brothers and sisters, and encouraged in so doing by 
that “scientific philanthropy ” so distinguished for urging self- 
help upon the victims of adverse social conditions, — the ques- 
tion forces itself, whether those working children whose parents 
are living work because the parents are idle and will not sup- 
port them ; or whether adult workers are idle because the chil- 
dren are underselling adults in the labor market; or whether, 
finally, both parents and children work to eke out the family 
subsistence, and the unemployed are unemployed by reason of 
some remoter cause or causes. 

In some cases children are undoubtedly working because 
their parents are vicious and will not work ; and in other cases, 
parents are demoralized by the chance of idling and letting 
their children support them. For all such cases, a removal of 
the income derived from the child’s labor, coupled with vigorous 
enforcement of paternal duty by the local authorities and rein- 
forced by compulsory school attendance, would be a wholesome 
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arrangement for all concerned, especially for the child, and 
scarcely less so, perhaps, for the delinquent father. 

Such cases, however, appear to be rare in comparison with that 
in which poverty drives father and children into the mill or mine 
together; and the other cases, in which the father, losing his 
work and falling into the ranks of the unemployed, finds him- 
self compelled to put the children to work. Thus the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of New Jersey for 1886 contained the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement (p. 6) :— 


The comparatively small number of individual returns, although 
they have been made by representative workingmen in many cases, 
will hardly justify anything but general conclusions: for example, that 
a little less than one quarter of workingmen’s families found them- 
selves in debt at the end of the year, but that over one half would 
have been as bad off if the wages of the heads of families had not 
been supplemented by the earnings of some of the other members. 
The least satisfactory in this respect were the common laborers, rub- 
ber, cotton, wool, and silk workers, and the best situated the glass- 
blowers. 


The cotton, wool, and silk industries are those in which child 
labor is especially concentrated, and wages are especially low. 
Thus Mr. Oscar Seidl, Secretary of the Textile Workers’ Pro- 
gressive Union, sent to the Working Women’s Society of Phil- 
adelphia, in February, 1889, the following letter : — 


Pumavetpui, February 1, 1889. 

In answer to your kind communication I must say that I am en- 
gaged to attend an important meeting of my Union, but I will state to 
you the condition of children and women who work in our textile in- 
dustry. 

The hours we have to work daily are ten to eleven in average; at 
the present time many mills run overtime, some of them until 9 o'clock 
at night. Several mills run day and night, changing the hands at 6 
o'clock in the morning and 6 o'clock at night. 

Nearly two thirds of the employees in the textile industries are 
women and children. Many children twelve to fourteen years, and 
even still below this age, are employed. All these hands have to work 
full time with the others. On the hardest work you can find the deli- 
eatest shaped boys and girls engaged. 
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The sanitary conditions in the mills are very insufficient ; impure air 
caused by the poisoned dust that is spread out by the material we 
have to operate on, and too little or no ventilation, destroy the health 
not only of these women and children, but of all employees in our 
trade. If you go to a spinning-room or spool-room or weaving-room, 
you will find that all the workers look pale, tired, and weak. 

The wages are very low ; in the cotton branch, from $5.00 to $8.00 
a week; woolen mills, $7.00 to $9.00; in carpet shops, $7.00 to 
310.00, and silkworkers, $5.00 to $12.00 in average, not counting the 
times we are idle for want of work. 

If any trade is in need of protection the textile trade will be the 
first. The effort to obtain factory laws for inspection and protection 
should be made as soon as possible. Therefore I hope your efforts 
may be successful. 


The effort was in part successful, and obtained the passage of 
a factory act, appointing men and women inspectors. The cen- 
sus of 1880, showing 72,441 children under fifteen years of age 
working for wages in Pennsylvania, placed the State next to 
Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina in this respect, while 
nothing had since been done to ameliorate the condition of these 
toiling children. For Pennsylvania has neither a school cen- 
sus, nor truant officers, nor an investigation of child. labor by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Superintendent MacAlis- 
ter estimates the number of children in Philadelphia alone for 
whom no schools are provided at ten thousand. Here, then, 
child labor flourishes almost unchecked, with the results indi- 
cated in Mr. Oscar Seidl’s letter. 

In Massachusetts, another great textile manufacturing State, 
there were, in 1885, 3,043 children under fourteen years of age 
working for wages, and the factory inspectors reported ten 
thousand children under sixteen years in the textile mills alone 
in that State in January, 1888. 

Yet Massachusetts justly claims the position of banner State 
of the Union in the care of her toiling children, since no child 
under thirteen years of age is legally permitted to be employed 
in any mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing establishment ; 
and no child under fourteen years of age, during the days in 
which the public schools are in session in the city or town in 
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which he resides. And the law is enforced by truant officers, 
factory inspectors (district police), and by repeated searching 
investigations made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Here we have two great Northern States, one of which is in 
advance of every State of the Union in its legal restrictive pro- 
visions and in the enforcement of them. Yet in both States 
child labor prevails, as we have seen. The reason for this is 
simple enough. Massachusetts, while putting down all the sen- 
sational horrors of child labor, has left children from fourteen 
years old upward without further effective restriction, and chil- 
dren between thirteen and fourteen free to spend their school 
vacations — in the textile mills. 

There has never been any attempt made to abolish child Ja- 
bor, even in Massachusetts. And everywhere the pretext is the 
same for refusing efficient prohibitory legislation, 7. e., the hard- 
ship imposed upon the poorest of the working class by cutting 
off the earnings of the children. 

Oddly enough, the strongest advocates of the prohibition of 
child labor are the very people upon whom this so-called hardship 
would fall, the textile workers in particular, and the labor or- 
ganizations in general. The foregoing letter from Mr. Oscar 
Seidl speaks clearly upon this point, for the measure in support 
of which it was written proposed to prohibit the employment of 
children under thirteen, and very greatly reduce the number of 
workers under sixteen years of age, by limiting their hours 
of work, requiring certificates of age, and placing factories in 
which they are employed under inspection. The bill was drawn 
at the instigation of Mrs. Leonora Barry, who, as investigator 
of women’s work and wages for the Knights of Labor, certainly 
knows whereof she speaks and voices the wish of scores of 
thousands of wage-earners, when she urges the abolition of 
child labor. 

The organized wage-earners are eager for the banishment of 
their children from mill and mine and workshop and store. 
Why, then, do they not banish them ? 

There is always a certain number of the sordid who are 
ready to sacrifice their children to the mistaken notion of “ get- 
ting on in the world” at all hazards, even at cost of the health, 
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intelligence, and purity of their boys and girls. Then, there 
are dissolute fathers and mothers who live by the wages the 
children earn; and a small number of orphans supporting 
themselves. But the mass of the child-workers are sons and 
daughters of the very poor, the newly immigrated, the unem- 
ployed, and those engaged in branches in which the wages are 
below the living point. These people cannot by their own 
effort banish their children. For, though the removal of sev- 
eral hundred thousand children by legislative action from the 
branches in which child labor is concentrated might, by dimin- 
ishing the supply of labor, temporarily raise wages in those 
branches enough to compensate parents for the loss of the chil- 
dren’s wages, no partial action in that direction could possibly 
do so. 

Hence the apparent inconsistency, that while working parents 
are constantly furnishing child labor for mill and mine, the 
labor organizations strive unweariedly for the abolition of child 
labor by legislation. 

The objection to child labor is primarily the humane objec- 
tion that it makes childhood an object of exploitation, coining 
into surplus value the sacred leisure of boyhood and girlhood 
to the destruction of health, intelligence, morals, and often of 
life itself. 

Yet it is safe to say that this objection has never been a suf- 
ficient dynamic power in this country to lead to vigorous meas- 
ures for the abolition of child labor. If it had, the societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children must have been prime 
movers for the deliverance of the child slaves of the republic’s 
industries. But they have been passive spectators when chil- 
dren were burned to death in burning mills, blown to pieces by 
boiler explosions, crushed in falling elevators, torn limb from 
limb as happens almost daily in belting and shafting casualties, 
or drowned or scalded in vats and tanks of boiling fluids. 

The dynamic pressure which forces effort for the abolition of 
these atrocities, through prohibition of the child labor of which 
they form the incidents, is the pressure of competition upon the 
wages of adults, hence it is that, hitherto, the investigation of 
child labor by bureaus of labor statistics, the enactment of fac- 
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tory acts, the appointment of inspectors of mills and shops, 
compulsory education, and the appointment of truant officers, 
have all been brought about, so far as they have been brought 
about at all, by the efforts of the labor organizations in the 
struggle for the banishment of the competition of child labor 
from the labor market. 

For the labor organizations in those branches in which child 
labor prevails, the success of this effort is a life and death ques- 
tion; for children do not organize, do not enforce legislation, 
do not maintain wages, but, on the contrary serve the employers 
many a turn for breaking a strike, besides the injury they 
work in forcing wages down and driving the adults whom they 
supplant into the army of the unemployed, to press in turn upon 
the wages of those who have work. 

It may happen that the perpetual menace of a standing army 
of the unemployed in our midst may arouse an agitation for 
the abolition of child labor in the hope of reabsorbing at least 
a part of the unemployed in branches left vacant by the ban- 
ishment of the children. 

Should this be the case, the labor organizations will find their 
task greatly lightened, and the school buildings of most of the 
manufacturing States will have to be supplied with increased 
seating capacity and a large additional corps of teachers, a con- 
summation devoutly to be desired, when the average age for 
leaving the public schools in the Northern States is ten, eleven, 
and twelve years. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 

New York. 














ANTI-LOTTERY BILLS IN CONGRESS. 


On Saturday, August 16, the bill to forbid lotteries the use 
of the mails and to prevent newspapers from publishing their 
advertisements passed the National House of Representatives 
without a dissenting vote. The members who were opposed to 
the bill did not dare to defy public sentiment so much as to vote 
against it. All attempts to amend in the interest of the Mex- 
ican Lottery, or other foreign lotteries, failed. An effort is to 
be made in the Senate to include express companies within the 
inhibition of the law. It is difficult to see how the lottery com- 
pany can survive if it shall be excluded both from the mails 
and the express. We append as a highly important part of our 
record of current reform President Harrison’s message and 
Secretary Wanamaker’s letter on the lottery evil. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : — The recent attempt to se- 
cure a charter from the State of North Dakota for a lottery company, the 
pending effort to obtain from the State of Louisiana a renewal of the char- 
ter of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, and the establishment of one 
or more lottery companies at Mexican towns near our border, have served a 
good purpose of calling public attention to an evil of vast proportions. If 
the baneful effects of the lotteries were confined to the States that gave the 
companies corporate powers and a license to conduct a business, the citizens 
of other States, being powerless to apply legal remedies, might clear them- 
selves of responsibility by the use of such moral agencies as were within 
their reach. But the case is not so. The people of all the States are de- 
bauched and defrauded. The vast sums of money offered to the States for 
charters are drawn from the people of the United States, and the general 
government, through its mail system, is made the effective and profitable 
medium of.intereourse between the lottery company and its victims. The 
use of the mails is quite as essential to the companies as the state license. 
It would be practically impossible for these companies to exist if the public 
mails were effectually closed against their advertisements and remittances. 
The use of the mails by these companies is a prostitution of an agency only 
intended to serve purposes of legitimate trade and a decent social inter- 
course. It is not necessary, 1 am sure, for me to attempt to portray the 
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robbery of the poor and the widespread corruption of public and private 
morals which are the necessary incidents of these lottery schemes. The 
national capital has become a sub-headquarters of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company, and its numerous agents and attorneys are conducting here a 
business involving probably a larger use of the mails than that of any legiti- 
mate business enterprise in the District of Columbia. There seems to be 
good reason to believe that the corrupting touch of these agents has been 
felt by the clerks in the postal service and by some of the police officers of 
the District. Severe and effective legislation should be promptly enacted 
to enable the Post-office Department to purge the mails of all letters, news- 
papers, and circulars relating to the business. The letter of the Post- 
master-general, which I transmit herewith, points out the inadequacy of the 
existing statutes and suggests legislation that would be effective. It may 
also be necessary to so regulate the carrying of letters by the express com- 
panies as to prevent the use of these agencies to maintain communication 
between the lottery companies and their agents or customers in other cities. 
It does not seem possible that there can be any division of sentiment as to 
the propriety of closing the mails against these companies ; and I therefore 
venture to express the hope that such proper powers as are necessary to 
that end will be given to the Post-office Department. 
[Signed] BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
Executive Mansion, July 29, 1890. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER’S APPEAL. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir : — In view of the urgent necessities of the case, I feel impelled to 
anticipate the Annual Report by this special communication to you in re- 
gard to the use of the mails by the Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of Congress that no letter or circular 
concerning lotteries shall be carried in the mails, every railway, postal car, 
star route, money-order, and registry office, and other facility that the pos- 
tal service affords, is in active daily use by the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany. 

Public sentiment condemns the use of the Post-office for lottery purposes; 
but this does not decrease the volume of mails carried to and from lottery 
companies. On the contrary, the amount of mail-matter going from them 
to the people, and the number of letters returning to them from the people, 
have no parallel in the history of the Post-office Department. The foothold 
of the lottery business seems to be firmer, its operations wider, and its enter- 
prises bolder than ever before. 

Recent and reliable investigations of the mailing operations of the Loui- 
siana Lottery Company, at New Orleans and Washington, prove conclusively 
the magnitude of its affairs. It is almost incredible, but capable of proof, 
that its chief business offices in Washington are conducted in two or more 
localities, employing numbers of clerks, often working night and day, using 
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express wagons and furniture cars to haul the outgoing mail, which is fre- 
quently carted in the night from place to place, to prevent suspicion or 
identification. It is estimated that it dispatches from the national capital 
alone fifty thousand letters per month ; and the mail received at the same 
office may be safely counted by the ton! What is true of Washington is 
probably fivefold true of New Orleans, the headquarters of the gigantic com- 
pany that offers to pay a bonus of one million dollars a year for the privi- 
lege of doing a business that could not exist but for the use of the postal 
machinery of the government. 

This vast business is terribly demoralizing to the postal service. It enlists 
some of the postmasters, subsidizes clerks, tempts mail assorters and car- 
riers, and compels large outlays from the Department for inspectors to 
trace lost and stolen letters. The postal employee readily assumes that a 
letter directed to a lottery company contains money ; that it is in the mail 
in violation of the spirit of the law ; that its loss will be difficult to trace, 
and that an attempt to punish the offender, who shall abstract it, will more 
likely fail than prosecutions of an ordinary character. Hence the tempta- 
tion to purloin it is exceptionally great. 

With all the admitted evils, within and without the Postal Department, 
resulting from this nefarious traffic, I am, as the head of this Department, 
powerless to act. It is, indeed, a humiliating position, subjecting me to the 
suspicion of law-abiding citizens that your Postmaster-general is ignorant 
of, indifferent to, or willfully evading the law, when he is without authority 
under existing statutes to exclude this matter from the mail. 

It is even more humiliating to contemplate that the entire Post-office De- 
partment is, in point of fact, the principal agent of the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery Company, and that every extension of the postal system spreads the 
hurtful power and influence of that company. 

The intent of Congress to close the mails against letters and circulars con- 
cerning lotteries, and all similar schemes to deceive and defraud the public, 
for the purpose of obtaining money under false pretenses, is apparent from 
the language of the three sections of the Revised Statutes, and the acts 
amendatory thereto, concerning (1) ordinary letters and circulars (R. S. 
3894), (2) registered letters (R. S. 3929), and (3) the payment of money- 
orders drawn to the order of any person engaged in conducting such scheme 
(R. S. 4041). 

These statutes have been found to be inadequate in that they omit to give 
the Postmaster-General any authority to delay or withhold from delivery 
any ordinary sealed letter which he may have reason to believe, or evidence 
to suspect, relates to a lottery, or any power to prevent the delivery of reg- 
istered mail, and the payment of money-orders, to any person unless it be 
proven that he is actually engaged in conducting such lottery or scheme. 
The result is, that these three separate and distinct statutes, which were 
supposed to be effective in ridding the mails of the kind of matter under 


consideration, have, by practical tests, utterly failed to accomplish the ob- 
ject. 
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The section referring to ordinary letters has been construed to be a penal 
statute, enforceable by the courts only (“ Op. of Attorneys-general,” vol. 
xvi. p.5). It confers no authority on the Postmaster-general. To make 
it available in the courts it is necessary to obtain from them the issuance of 
warrants upon probable cause, and supported by oath or affirmation, par- 
ticularly describing the letters to be seized (Ex Parte Jackson, 6 Otto, p. 
727). Thus it will be seen that the proceeding to seize such letters under 
the provisions of this section can only reach those that can be particularly 
described, and they would constitute an infinitesimal part of the mail of any 
lottery company doing a large business. 

In the attempt to execute the other sections, which refer to registered 
letters and money-orders, the written instructions or proclamations of one 
of my predecessors, forbidding the delivery of registers and the payment 
of money-orders to the Louisiana State Lottery Company or its officers, 
were promptly followed by the advertisement of said company that such 
remittances for the purchase of lottery tickets could thereafter be made to 
the New Orleans National Bank. To prevent such transfer the postmaster 
at New Orleans was directed by a subsequent official order of the Postmas- 
ter-general to withhold the delivery and payment of all registered letters 
and money-orders to said bank, whereupon an injunction was obtained 
from the court restraining the postmaster from the execution of said order ; 
and, in consequence of such decree, the delivery of these letters and the 
payment of money-orders have been made to the bank without question for 
several years. 

This is a brief statement of the situation. With this, marked “ Exhibit 
A,” I submit a paper showing in detail the action of the Post-office Depart- 
ment concerning lotteries. It is manifest that the object of the law has 
been successfully thwarted, and that without additional legislation the mails 
must continue to carry this class of matter. I therefore, in this extremity, 
come to you for such instructions as you may see fit to give, and respect- 
fully present for your consideration in accompanying paper, marked “ Ex- 
hibit B,” the draft of a bill, similar to one already presented to the House 
of Representatives ; which, if enacted into a law, will enable the Depart- 
ment to get this business under control. 

The proposed bill defines the offense for depositing letters relating to lot- 
teries and fixes the penalty therefor ; provides for the prosecution of the 
same by information or indictment ; extends the jurisdiction so as to include 
any district into which the letter may pass as well as that of delivery, thus 
enlarging the opportunity to collect evidence, and to remove the trial from 
the local influences surrounding the courts in States where lotteries have 
been successfully established ; it authorizes the withholding of registered 
letters and the payment of money-orders from banks and individuals acting 
as agents of lotteries ; and also prohibits the use of the mails to newspapers 
containing lottery advertisements. By the laws of some of the States such 
advertisements are illegal, and there is reason to believe that the proposi- 
tion to incorporate such a law into the statutes of the United States would 
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not meet with opposition from any considerable number of the reputable and 
influential newspapers of the country. If this, or a similar bill, containing 
all these proposed changes, together with such wholesome amendments as 
would probably be agreed to in Congress, should become a law, I think the 
mails could be purged ina short time of such matter as the statutes now 
intend but fail to prohibit. I, therefore, ask for this communication such 
consideration as will enable you to determine whether or not the subject of 
lotteries, and the inability to indorse existing laws against them, is suffi- 
ciently important to justify you in calling the attention of Congress to the 
need of additional legislation. Very respectfully, 

[Signed ] JNO. WANAMAKER, Postmaster-general. 

Mr. Moore of New Hampshire has been one of the most vig- 
orous opponents of the lottery. He it was who started the peti- 
tion asking the Committee on Rules to set a day for its consid- 
eration, an act which has resulted in the passage of a stringent 
anti-lottery bill. In his earnest speech in support of the bill 
he presented the following extraordinary facts in connection 
with this lottery. 


This is a private corporation, and its affairs are veiled in the greatest 
secrecy. The number of its stockholders is not known, but they are be- 
lieved to be less than twenty in number. Some five or six control the great 
majority of the stock. All the proceedings and workings of the company 
are carefully concealed from the public. The stock of the company em- 
braces 1,200 shares at a par value of $1,200,000. Owing to the large divi- 
dends paid by the company, the shares are quoted at $1,200, or an aggre- 
gate of $12,000,000. Last year, I am informed, the dividends were 17 per 
cent. This dividend, large as it is, represents only half of the profits of the 
company for a single year. The other profits go to certain preferred stock- 
holders, very few in number. 

In the financial exhibit of the company no account is made of the daily 
drawings, the exact figures of which are not obtainable, but they exceed 
$2,000,000 annually, making the enormous annual income of $30,000,000, 
or twice the sum that was paid Napoleon by Jefferson, in 1801, for the 
entire Louisiana purchase. 

The remarkable thing about this lottery is the fact that 93 per eent. of 
the income is derived outside the State of Louisiana from the other States 
of the Union and the Territories. There is not a city or considerable vil- 
lage in the country which does not contribute to the enormous revenues of 
this gigantic gambling concern. 











THE USE OF THE REVOLVER IN AMERICA. 


A cuRIovs readiness to take human life upon any, and indeed upon no 
pretext, prevails in portions of Kentucky. Blood-feuds kept up between 
certain families from generation to generation, and a general contempt for 
the law and its officers, are well known to be characteristic of many parts 
of the State ; but it appears that in one section social anarchy has be- 
come the normal condition. Within the last five years, two hundred mur- 
ders have been committed in this region, and yet not a single arrest has 
taken place. Two years ago the court-house was purposely burned, and 
since then no attempt has been made to rebuild it, nor, until a fortnight 
ago, to hold a court. On the Saturday before last, however, a circuit 
judge, guarded by several companies of militia, arrived in the county 
town, not inappropriately named “ Hazard,” and bravely held his court in 
a large tent which had been specially erected for the purpose. The pro- 
ceedings that followed are thus described: “A large crowd collected, 
and several hundred outlaws came in from the mountains and lounged 
about in the outskirts of the town. With great difficulty the judge induced 
sixteen citizens to act as a grand jury. In his charge he said that the 
county was seventy years old, and while only one man had been convicted 
of murder and sentenced to a short term in the penitentiary, it was on 
record that over five hundred murders had been committed. He said: ‘I 
have missed several terms because I was satisfied that a court could not be 
held. My life has been threatened, and I have had every reason to expect 
assassination ; but I have determined to do my duty.’ The jury consented 
to indict several persons for horse-stealing, but frankly admitted that they 
were afraid to indict a number of the outlaws charged with murder.” This 
last item of news is exceedingly characteristic. Horse-stealing is looked 
upon as a real crime, and the whole community is therefore in favor of its 
punishment. The taking of human life is quite another matter, and public 
opinion will not sanction any stringent measures of repression in the case of 
murder. 

Though this attitude towards murder is seldom so pronounced as in Perry 
County, Kentucky, it prevails in effect throughout a large portion of the 
Wild West, in Texas, and also very largely in the Southern States. In 
these regions, it is generally admitted that there are certain circumstances 
which justify, nay, require a man to shoot at sight. Just as most English- 
men hold that there are acts and expressions that can only be answered by 
a blow, so the men of some of the Western and Southern States consider 
that it is both right and necessary to put a bullet into the body of a person 
who has become offensive beyond a certain degree of endurance. In the 
communities where these notions obtain, it is thought a highly commend- 
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able thing to be quick to take offense, and to punish the object of your 
anger with instant death. Codes of honor as pedantic as they are false 
spring up like mushrooms in such soils, and very soon certain words and 
acts become recognized as equivalent to a challenge to a struggle for life. 
Among the more rowdy section of the cowboys, for instance, one or two 
words have been selected, out of a very copious vocabulary of abuse, as 
sign-posts of dishonor. They are by no means specially disgusting or in- 
sulting, but the moment a cowboy of spirit hears one of them addressed to 
himself, he has no choice, according to his notions of honor and dignity, but 
to draw his revolver and “go for’’ the man who used the opprobrious 
epithet. 

The question : How did this condition of lawlessness grow up in Western 
and Southern America, and why is it that so little regard is felt there for 
human life? is one well worth the asking. The answer usually given is 
to the effect that this lawlessness is due solely to the unsettled condition of 
the country, and to the wild, rough life which must necessarily be led upon 
the frontiers of civilization. A little reflection, however, will show this ex- 
planation to be altogether inadequate. Exactly the same half-established 
communities exist in Canada, only just across the border, and also in 
Australia ; and yet there is no sort of tendency in either country to revert 
to a condition of virtual anarchy. No one in Vancouver’s Island, or Al- 
berta, in New South Wales or Victoria, thinks it necessary to go always 
armed, or to revenge the chance word of a fool or a drunkard by a revolver- 
shot. Everywhere, in fact, but in America, the English race shows respect 
for human life, even though society may be knit by very slender ties, and a 
settled and regular government is unattainable. Surely, then, it must be 
wrong to attribute this particular form of lawlessness to the lack of an effi- 
ciently organized society. Besides, shooting at sight is very nearly as 
frequent, and meets with not less great, if not greater, popular sympathy, 
in some of the long-settled Southern States than in the Wild West. It was 
in a Southern State that occurred one of the worst of recent cases. A cer- 
tain doctor had been exposed and frustrated by a newspaper editor in his 
attempts to ruin a girl employed in the journalist’s family as a governess. 
The doctor resented this interference, went to the newspaper office, and shot 
the editor dead in the most cowardly and brutal manner possible. Yet a 
jury of his countrymen — we believe without leaving the box — found the 
murderer “ Not guilty,” and the crowd gave him an ovation. The editor 
had no doubt spoken his mind pretty freely before the shot was fired, and 
had used language unpleasant for a high-spirited man to hear in silence. 
According to Southern opinion, therefore, the killing was perfectly natural, 
and if not actually justifiable, at any rate excusable. Yet another recent 
instance shows even more clearly that it is not the unsettled state of the 
country that stimulates the use of the revolver. A society of doctors met 
the other day in a town in the South, and listened toa paper on the cure of 
disease of the kidneys, read by one of their body. At the end, a vehement 
discussion was raised by a medical man who objected to the treatment pro- 
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posed. After the meeting had been adjourned, the reader of the paper was 
met on the steps of the hall where the discussion had taken place by the 
objector, who reasserted his arguments till the difference was ended by one 
of the disputants shooting the other dead. 

These and a hundred other stories of a similar kind, when taken with 
the absence of shooting at sight in Canada and Australia, establish the fact 
that the “unsettled state of the country ” explanation will not account for 
the problem we are discussing. We take it that the true explanation is 
something very different, and we believe it to be this. To the existence of 
slavery in the past is due the criminal recklessness displayed in the South 
and West in regard to the taking of human life. Slavery, as it always must, 
demoralized the social life of the Southern States. The masters knew that 
their property in a slave rested ultimately on their right to take the slave’s 
life. Legal quibbling might deny them this in theory ; but since they had 
the power to work a slave to death, or to give him insufficient food, it 
obviously existed in reality. Practically, there was nothing to prevent a 
master striking down his slave in a fit of anger, and this he knew and 
cherished as the sign of his power and of his dignity. But the negro is too 
much like the European to make it possible to maintain any distinction be- 
tween killing the one and the other. Hyde, let loose on the blacks, re- 
mained ready and eager to vent his rage upon the whites. The swaggering 
plantation bully, ever ready with his revolver, became the ideal of the 
South, and hence arose the notion that the taking of human life in hot 
blood was a venial offense. To get into such a rage or to be so grossly in- 
sulted that it becomes necessary to shoot at sight, is felt to be the sort of 
accident that may happen to any gentleman of spirit ; and therefore no 
jury, even if it considers in cold blood that a particular occasion was inade- 
quate, will care to interfere. But, it may be said, though this accounts for 
the use of the revolver in the South, it leaves the Western habit without ex- 
planation. The difficulty, however, is only apparent. The social habits of 
the West are those of the South, and were directly imported thence. The 
West, it may be remembered, was largely colonized by persons pressed up 
the Mississippi Valley from the South, and these earliest settlers gave the 
tone to the community. If a few hundred desperadoes get the “ first ery ” 
in a settlement, it is wonderful how soon the social ideal levels down to their 
standard. Texas, too, was always Southern in feeling, and Texas greatly 
influenced the West in early days. The influx of settlers from the East, 
and from Europe, will, however, soon do away with this tradition of South- 
ern influence, and the North and Central Western States will ultimately 
assimilate their manners to those of the rest of the English race. People in 
Connecticut or Maine no more think of shooting at sight than they do in 
Warwickshire or Devon ; and a similar regard to the sanctity of human life 
is destined to grow up in the Western States. What will happen in the 
South it is difficult to say. A certain change for the better is sure to come 
in time ; but we fear that the presence of an inferior race will for many 
years keep the old bad habits alive. Slavery is a disease which is certain 
to leave its traces on the body politic. — London Spectator. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


———— 


GOD ALL IN ALL. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


At THe 214Ta Boston Monpay Lecture, Fes. 24, 1890. 


Tune — Old Hundred. 


1. God of all grace, supreme, alone, 


Thy robe, the light; the heavens, Thy throne ; 
The winds, Thy voice; Thy path, the sea, 
Reverent we bow and worship Thee. 


. In all Thy works Thy hand we trace, 


Creation does but veil Thy face; 
Thy life, our life; Thy warmth, our spring, 
Our only rest, Thy sheltering wing. 


. Thy breath makes every pulse-beat thrill, 


We feel the whispers of Thy will; 
We come, we go, at Thy command, ; 
We wait the waving of Thy hand. 


. Plant in our hearts Thy love and fear, 
Teach us Thy precepts to revere ; 

And fashion us, through grace, to be 
But living temples, meet for thee. 


S. F. Smita. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Firreenta YEAR. SEason oF 1890. 
PRELUDE IV. 
PROMISES OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


THE usual large audience, in spite of a storm, was present at the 214th 
Boston Monday Lecture, February 24. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb presided 
and the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon offered prayer. The Boston Hymn was 
written for the occasion by Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of “ America.” 


INTERNATIONAL DUTIES OF AMERICANS. 


The purposes of the Pan-American Congress are very noble 
and ,inspiring, but they have their chief suggestiveness in the 
fact that they are an entering wedge not merely for continental 
but for cosmopolitan reforms. The official representatives of 
one hundred and twenty millions of people are now consulting 
at Washington concerning the commercial interests of a terri- 
tory more than three times as large as all Europe. What the 
friends of peace and freedom and fair trade can do for North, 
Central, and South America indicates what they can do ulti- 
mately for the whole world. The Pan-American Congress is 
the tentative fumbling of the key of reform in the lock not 
merely of this continent but of the entire globe. 

It is a very cheerful sign of the times that bodies as practical 
and as far removed from sentiment as the National House of 
Representatives and the Senate should agree to call together, at 
a cost to our government of $100,000, a convention to consider : 

1. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace, harmony, 
and prosperity of South American states. 

2. Steps towards the formation of an American customs 
union, under which the trade of American nations with each 
other shall so far as possible and profitable be enlarged. 

3. The establishment of regular and free communication be- 
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tween the ports of the several Northern, Central, and South 
American States. 

4. The introduction of a uniform system of customs regu- 
lation in each of the independent American States to cover the 
mode of importation and exportation of merchandise and port 
dues and charges ; a uniform method of determining the classi- 
fication and valuation of such merchandise in the ports of each 
country, and a uniform system of invoices, and the subject of 
quarantine and the sanitation of ships. 

5. The establishment of a uniform system of weights and 
measures, and laws to protect the patent rights, copyrights, and 
trade-marks of citizens of each country in the others, and for 
the extradition of criminals. 

6. The adoption of a common silver coin to be issued by 
each government, the same to be legal tender in all commercial 
transactions between the citizens of all the American States. 

7. And by no means least, an agreement upon a recommen- 
dation for adoption to their respective governments of a*defi- 
nite plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes, and differences 
that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the end that 
all difficulties and disputes between such governments may be 
peaceably settled and peace promoted. 

If a tenth part of what is laid out in this programme is 
achieved, the result will be majestic. For one I am exceedingly 
anxious that public attention should be drawn early to the 
possibility that the Columbus Centennial itself, if it shall be 
adequately celebrated, as all of us, 1 suppose, hope it will be, 
may become a continuation of the efforts of this nation to pro- 
mote international reforms throughout the whole field of the 
measures suggested for discussion by the Pan-American Con- 
gress. 


cee ROI 


How are two such topics as the Columbus Centennial and the 
Pan-American Congress to be brought into connection? How 
are they to be kept apart ? 

There are three great hopes before Americans to-day, if only 
we occupy our opportunities. 

i One is the hope that this continent may be brought from pole 
to pole under a system of arbitration that will prevent war, 
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promote commerce, facilitate friendly intercourse of all kinds, 
and vastly advance civilization in its best forms on this side 
the Atlantic. 

The second hope is that this example may have international] 
influence beyond the seas, and that arbitration may ultimately 
become the settled rule, not only of American nations, but of 
the entire circle of civilized peoples. 

A third hope is that self-government in America, if success- 
ful, is to be the inspiration and pattern of self-government 
throughout the world, and especially that free colored labor in 
America, with no oppressor, is to be the key to the reformation 
of Africa and to the development of all the equatorial regions 
of the globe. 

Let us look, then, seriously at a few great facts, not one of 
which needs elaborate discussion before this audience, but which 
are summits from which the whole field of the continental du- 
ties of Americans may be commanded. 


CLASS GOVERNMENT IN THE TROPICS. 


1. There is now on this continent no slave and no king. 

2. Representative institutions are the universal American 
fashion and seem likely to pervade all civilized lands. 

3. Self-government is the only available road, in countries 
where monarchies do not exist and where class government is 
out of fashion, to a pure government. 

4. The wisdom of self-government depends on the diffusion 
of liberty, education, property, and conscientiousness. 

5. In any region where the diffusion of either of these ele- 
ments is inadequate, the tendency is to substitute class govern- 
ment for self-government. 

6. This tendency will be particularly strong wherever climate 
creates a caste of white employers of colored laborers. 

7. The tendency to caste and its anti-republican methods is 
likely to be strong for many years to come in the Gulf States, 
in Central America, and in the equatorial republic of Brazil. 

Class government is likely to be set up, not merely in your 
own Gulf States, but in Central America and in Brazil under 
universal suffrage. We are freed from all peril of government 
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by kings; we are not yet freed in equatorial and tropical re- 
gions from the peril of government by caste. 

One of the supreme problems of Central American politics 
is to prevent self-government from degenerating in tropical and 
subtropical regions into class government. 

8. It is highly important that the northern republics and the 
southern republics should lock hands for the promotion of the 
interests of free labor, be it bronze or black, in equatorial 
America. [Applause.] The only effective solution of the prob- 
lem of self-government is in the diffusion of liberty, education, 
property and conscientiousness, among the bronze and black 
laboring populations as well as among the whites, and in the 
assertion in subtropical and tropical regions of the political 
ideals of the republics of the temperate zones. 

If we are to work out our salvation under representative in- 
stitutions, we must begin, we must go on, we must end with 
self-zovernment. We must secure a fulfillment of what Charles 
Sumner used to call the promises of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We hold these truths to be self-evident, not that all 
men are born equal in mental or moral equipment any more 
than in physical, but that all men are born with certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, the pursuit of 
happiness, and equality before the law. We do not level down 
the social landscape ; we level up the political. We give all 
men an equal right before the law. American equality means 
the faithful execution of the promises of the Declaration of 
Independence. They are to be fulfilled to the recently emanci- 
pated serfs on the banks of the Amazon no less than to the 
freedmen, who are not yet freemen, on the borders of the Gulf 
and of the Atlantic and of the Mississippi. Let us look at 
this topic from the point of view of South America and of 
Central America, as well as of North America, for we are to 
stand or fall very much together. 

Our own republic, no doubt, has a leading place in solving 
the question whether self-government is possible under the 
equator among mixed populations, and where there will always 
be for climatic reasons a caste, white people refusing to labor, 
and setting up the ability to live without labor as the standard 
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of gentility. But the problem is a continental one now, since 
Brazil has become a republic. Can we avoid class government, 
now that we have excluded the last king from North and South 
and Central America? When Dom Pedro stood on the deck 
of his vessel and looked back toward the shores of Brazil as 
they were receding from his sight, he burst into tears, it is said ; 
and his last act, as the coast sunk out of view, was to liberate a 
carrier pigeon, which flew away over the waters to carry the de- 
parting king’s last messages to the people whom he had gov- 
erned wisely for many years. Is this likely to become a typical 
act, the departure of monarchy from this country followed by 
the sending of a dove of peace back to the continent? Only 
a long and crowded future can answer that question. 

Let us not underrate the permanent responsibility of our re- 
public for continental ideals in politics. This is the two hun- 
dred and seventieth year since the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Our people are now only one fifteenth of the population of the 
entire globe, but they own one half of all its railways, and do 
one third of its mining, one fourth of its manufacturing, one 
fifth of its agriculture, and possess one sixth of its wealth. 
There is nowhere possible on the globe such a combination of 
free nations as on this continent, and I may say nowhere pos- 
sible such a combination of wealthy nations, advancing nations, 
populations not effete, but full of the elasticity and hope and 
aspiration of youth. Edmund Burke said, when a young man 
that his reason told him to go to Massachusetts and take up his 
residence for life, because the new world was sure of a great 
future, was in the infancy of immense changes, and was the 
quarter of the earth where right efforts put forth early would 
be the most certain of usefulness on a gigantic scale. Edmund 
Burke, if alive to-day and young, I think might be of his old 
opinion. 

Slavery has been swept out of the valley of the Mississippi, 
and also from that of the Amazon. The valley of the Congo is 
open to civilization. The combination of these three great 
events has been brought about by no human power. It is evi- 
dent that Providence has great designs, of which the develop- 
ment of America, under free labor, forms a part. It is the 
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duty of all lovers of freedom to second these designs. The 
leaders of the slaveholders’ rebellion had the secret purpose of 
building up around the Gulf of Mexico, and under the equator 
in South America, an empire founded on human bondage. This 
purpose has been frustrated forever. But it remains a truth of 
history that white men have never labored continuously in fields 
on which the snow never falls. The bronze and the black races 
must be the toilers of the tropics. Millions of colored laborers 
are needed to develop the vast industrial and commercial ca- 
pacities of equatorial America. By consecrating this continent 
to free labor, Providence, no doubt, means to educate the colored 
populations of our hottest climates. It probably means, also, 
to train on this side of the Atlantic industrial, educational, and 
religious missionaries for the Dark Continent. Those regions 
which the upholders of slavery intended to make a house of 
bondage are likely to be employed by Providence as a school- 
room for future leaders of the colored population throughout 
the world. Only physical toil can develop the almost inex- 
haustible resources of tropical South America. That toil will 
educate a race of independent colored workingmen, and will 
give wealth to the organizers of their industry. 

A great struggle, no doubt, will yet be necessary to save the 
toiling population of the tropics from peonage, and the unjust 
domination of unscrupulous white minorities. Perhaps this 
struggle may contain bloody episodes. Out of it the bronze and 
black populations will come forth educated as leaders of the 
races to which they belong. These results are not too great to 
be hoped for from the influence of political liberty, diffused 
education, and Protestant Christianity. 

Your republic has majestic strength, but there is a young re- 
public in the southern temperate zone that is increasing its pop- 
ulation faster than yours, and also its wealth, and which has a 
very enlightened system of education, although it is nominally 
under Roman Catholic control. Patagonia has been abolished 
from the map. The region once known by that geographical 
name has been annexed to the great Argentine Republic. The 
La Plata is becoming a most important rival of the Missouri. 
Your transatlantic trade in cattle is imperiled in some very im- 
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portant respects by the trade of South America in cattle with 
Europe. Up the La Plata River great ships ascend much 
farther than they can go in the Mississippi. It is in several 
particulars commercially more easy for the republic on the La 
Plata to trade with Europe than it is for the north part of the 
Mississippi valley to do so. The Argentine Republic has such 
facilities of water communication as the Northwest would have 
if it could load its cattle at Duluth. The banking houses of 
Buenos Ayres are more palatial than those of New York. You 
find that not merely Australia is a rival of the new world trade 
with the old, but that Uruguay, Chili, the Argentine Republic, 
in short, the whole region of the temperate zone in South 
America, is becoming such a rival. British trade has the lion’s 
share of this commerce. Our ships are crowded out most un- 
ceremoniously by British rivalry from ports to which they would 
seem to have a natural destination. 


SUBSIDIES TO TRADE BY SEA. 


Subsidies to trade by sea as well as by land begin to be very 
much discussed even by cautious political reformers in the 
United States. I venture to commit myself to a few proposi- 
tions which appear to me to be only a moderately emphatic 
statement of urgent facts. 

1. We are largely shut out of our national relations with 
South American markets by European and especially by British 
rivalry. 

2. Other nations give large subsidies to their merchant ma- 
rine. 

3. We grant enormous subsidies to railways, but almost 
none to ships. We pay millions to foster intercommunication 
by land, but next to nothing to encourage intereommunication 
by sea. 

4. Our small experience in granting subsidies to Pacific Mail 
steamships did not have fortunate results. 

5. It is certain that subsidies need the most cautious safe- 
guards to prevent their issuing in commercial loss and political 
corruption. 

6. But it seems also certain that without subsidies our mer- 
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chant marine cannot compete with its rivals, and must forever 
remain in an inferior condition. I say forever, by which I 
mean not literally a period without end, but a period so vast 
that it will be a shameful page in American history. 

7. A high protective tariff will need to be modified in some 
few, but not unimportant, particulars, if our trade by sea is to 
equal that of nations that practice free trade. 

I am a protectionist against all the world [loud applause], 
except our own Commonwealths and those who will enter into 
reciprocity treaties with us to give as much as they take. I 
am for a reciprocity treaty for all America, such as we once 
had with Canada, but not for absolute free trade. But, by and 
by when we can under-sell England, perhaps our views will 
gradually change. [Applause and laughter. ] 

8. A customs union of North, Central, and South America 
will probably be of slow growth, but when American manufac- 


tures shall have become more firmly rooted, will be worth seek- 
ing. 


REFORM CONVENTIONS AT THE COLUMBUS WORLD’S FAIR. 


There is important opportunity of extending the work of the 
Pan-American Congress by conventions connected with the 
Columbus Centennial. I had rather have the Centennial at 
Chicago, than not have it at all [laughter and applause], or 
even at St. Louis, or at Washington. 

1. The Columbus Centennial should be not only national, 
but Pan-American in its interest and scope. As Columbus dis- ‘ 
covered the three Americas, so the celebration should be conti- 
nental and admit the three Americas to its management. 

2. The Columbus Centennial should be, among other things, 
a practical continuation of the Pan-American Congress. 

3. It should be also an occasion for international conventions 
of the friends of arbitration, labor reform, temperance, anti- 
slavery movements, and other large philanthropic and religious 
enterprises. 

4, Chicago, St. Louis, or Washington, but especially Chicago, 
is well adapted to be the seat of a national fair ; but New York 
seems best adapted of all our cities to the plan of an interna- 
tional fair. 
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5. The Pan-American Congress, now in session at Washing- 
tcn, should be the prototype of an International Congress, to 
be called by the United States, in 1892, to promote peace and 
advance commerce by the formation of an International Arbi- 
tration Commission. 

This is not a new idea. There has been championed for 
years on this platform such improvement of international law 
as would be represented by the organization of a high court of 
arbitration with only advisory powers, but with such arrange- 
ments behind it that if any nation, a party to the code generally 
adopted on both sides the sea, should make war against it, the 
other parties should have a right to coerce it to keep the peace. 
That is Dudley Field’s proposition. You say the talk of our 
friends of the Peace Society is thin, vapid, all in the air. Dud- 
ley Field, whose brother laid the first Atlantic cable, proposes 
that a high court of arbitration be organized with power to give 
advice, and that when this code shall have been adopted by 
Germany, England, France, Italy, or any other nation that may 
be brought into the circle, and any nation a party to that code 
makes war contrary to its provisions, the other nations shall 
have a right to coerce it to keep the peace. [Applause.] The 
Pan-American Congress may be used as an entering wedge for 
continental arbitration in America, — but this does not mean 
the millennium, that is far off [laughter], — and if it be possi- 
ble to spread the system of arbitration over this continent, why 
is it not possible to spread it over the Anglo-Saxon world, and 
over Italy and France? 

Nobody would say that we called an International Arbitra- 
tion Convention, because we are afraid to go to war. The United 
States can call such a convention more appropriately than 
any other nation now can. We are not afraid of our ene- 
mies. I suppose that it is really true that nobody cares to at- 
tack us ; we are a peaceable nation. We should not be accused 
of cowardice or of lack of spirit if, in connection with the Co- 
lumbus Centennial, we entered into a scheme for spreading the 
system of arbitration throughout the world, as we are now try- 
ing to spread it over the continent to which we belong. If 
Germany should call such a convention, France would not at- 
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tend it; if France should call such a convention, Germany 
would not attend it. If England were to call such a convention, 
she might be accused of cowardice. “If you have a European 
war, Ireland will stab you in the back; you seek arbitration 

: because you lack courage.” Utterly untrue as this would be 

of Britons, it would be said. 

Vast hopes are before the American nation, and the time is 
not too early to emphasize these strategic heights of opportu- 
nity. Your own thoughts will show you how reasonable it is that 
the purposes of the Pan-American Congress, laid down officially 
by our government and now in process of execution, be greatly 
broadened until they become not only continental, but cosmo- 
politan. 

On the very blazing topic of the locality of the proposed cen- 
tennial fair, I should say that Chicago, St. Louis, or Washing- 
ton, and especially Chicago, is more adapted to be the site of a 
national fair, but that New York seems best adapted of all our 
cities to the plan of an international fair. [Applause.] Chaun- 
cey Depew has made so brilliant an argument on this subject 
that one needs only to mention it to cover nearly the whole 
ease. No intelligent American underrates the dignity of the 
public buildings of Washington, or the value of the geograph- 
ical position of St. Louis, or the commercial alertness and cour- 
age of Chicago, and her recent growth both in wealth and in 
all that makes a city. Most of us probably would prefer Chi- 
cago of all our cities for a national fair. But those who are to 
come from across the seas will be discouraged if we ask them 
not only to break bulk with their merchandise at the coast, but 
to go a thousand miles inland to set up their wares. Ships can 
come to the wharves of the exhibition in New York city. The 
great reason why New York should be chosen for an interna- 
tional fair is not simply, however, that it is the metropolitan 
city and more accessible than any other of our great cities, but 
that it has the largest population in its suburbs to give great 
local support to the fair. The recent exhibition in Paris was 
made a success by the local attendance, not by the influx of 
foreigners. Put down your compasses on Central Park in New 
York, and you need not open them far to include ten millions 
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of people in the circle they draw. You must open them vastly 
wider to include ten millions with Chicago as a centre, or St. 
Louis, or Washington. It is the local patronage that will make 
the fair a success ; and, as Mr. Depew vividly says, the dinner 
pail and the lunch basket brigade is larger around New York 
than around any other American city. [Applause.] The fa- 
cilities for handling a crowd of people are very large in Chicago, 
and St. Louis, and Washington ; nevertheless, I think that they 
would be overburdened by the Columbus Centennial. The day 
of a blockade would be a most unfortunate day for the fair. 
New York will not be blockaded by any crowd. She has 
proved by the Washington celebration that she cannot be 
swamped by a million visitors thrown suddenly upon her streets. 
Many people wish to see the Brooklyn bridge and the statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World, the gates of the ocean, the 
palisades, who have never seen them. New York is my native 
State, and dear to me as are the ruddy drops that visit this sad 
heart ; but, if I had never seen New York and opportunity were 
given me to go to any one town, after Boston, I should go to 
the mouth of the Hudson. [Laughter and applause. ] 

We have lately celebrated the 22d of February. Let us 
duly honor the one name which is fit to be not only a national, 
but a cosmopolitan, watchword. It is not that of him who 
suppressed the rebellion and liberated the slaves; not that of 
him who discovered this continent and lifted its majestic spaces 
for the first time into the arena of history; but that of him 
who is reverenced in South America almost as intensely as in 
North America ; that of him who represented a generation that 
cherished not only continental but international and cosmopoli- 
tan aspirations ; that of him who was first in war, and first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen, and who ulti- 
mately will have won a loftier title than that of the father of 
the American republic, namely, that of universal benefactor of 
all the coming republics of all time. [Applause. ] 


Blest bells yet ring ; 

Let freemen sing ; 

’T is his birthday, 

Who knelt to pray 
VOL. VI.— NO. 33. 15 
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In Valley Forge, 
And from the gorge 
Of ruin drew 

Our nation new ; 


For God his soul 

Made pure and whole, 
Calm, massive, high, 
To heaven nigh ; 

His patient eyes 

Brave, tender, wise ; 
And through him spoke 
And sceptres broke. 


His holy rage, 

Our heritage ; 

Our father he, 

From sea to sea 3 

His flaming sword 

And balanced word, 

As lightning stroke, 

A world awoke. [Applause.] 
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In Darkest AFRICA, or the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor 
of Equatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY. With two steel engravings and 
one hundred and fifty illustrations and maps. In two volumes. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1890. 8vo. Pp. 540 and 547. 


Mr. Stanley’s latest book has the unique distinction of being the last of 
its kind that the world will ever see. There are now no undiscovered con- 
tinents. Since the darkest portion of Africa has been examined there are no 
highly important undiscovered lands. There can be no more great works 
of travel and adventure in strange countries, for there are no more unknown 
regions. The less traveled parts of Africa are not likely to yield anything 
as interesting as Darkest Africa has done. Even when the North Pole is 
visited, the discoveries made will have less of human interest than the story 
of the exploration of the Congo Forest and the headwaters of the Nile. 

As a book of adventure, Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa” is not surpassed 
in attraction by any recent work of travel, unless by his own “ How I 
Crossed Africa.” The distance traversed in the Congo forest was only 
about as great as that from Boston to Philadelphia ; but the novelty of the 
route was equaled by its perils. Every day brought demands for courage, 
patience, promptitude, energy, sagacity. 

After all, the record has perhaps its chief fascination as an exhibition of 
character on the part of the great explorer and his associates. The reader 
is drawn unconsciously but justifiably into the mood of hero-worship. 
Stanley speaks often with a seriousness of religious conviction that reminds 
one of Livingstone himself. In the depths of the Congo forest and face to 
face with deadly perils, his soul reached a loftiness of stature that gave him 
a distinct vision of many truths that are out of sight of materialistic and 
agnostic skeptics, and of all men in frivolous moods. While writing his 
book at Cairo he one day used, in private conversation with his London 
publisher, Mr. Marston, these memorable words : — 


I am not what is called superstitious. I believe in God, the Creator of the 
Universe. ... Many forms of belief and curious ideas respecting the great 
mystery of our being and creation have been suggested to me during my life and 
its wanderings, but after weighing each and attempting to understand what must 
be unsearchable, my greatest comfort has been in peacefully resting firm in the 
faith of my cires. For all the human glory that surrounds the memory of Dar- 
win and his wise compeers throughout advanced Europe, I would not abate a jot 
or tittle of my belief in the Supreme God and that Divine man called His Son. 


As an addition to geographical knowledge, the book completes Stanley’s 
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earlier writings on the Congo and the Sources of the Nile. Julius Cesar 
and Herodotus, both of whom with their compeers in antiquity, expressed 
great interest as to the origin of this river, would be fascinated by Stanley’s 
revelations. Herodotus had heard some not wholly inaccurate report of the 
pygmies. As a contribution to the science of ethnology, the careful descrip- 
tion of the two kinds of dwarfs found in the Congo forest has unequaled 
interest and value. The nobler kinds of the brave and intelligent small 
people have regular features and light complexions ; but there is a lower 
type of dwarfs, narrow between the eyes and of bestial look, in which 
theorists of the Darwinian school will no doubt vainly try to find the missing 
link between man and the lower animals. The most remarkable scientific 
statement in the volume is Emin Pasha’s personal testimony that he had 
seen a certain tribe of chimpanzees attacking cornfields at night and carry- 
ing torches to illuminate their way. We do not wonder that this assertion 
is already challenged. A writer in “ Nature” puts forward the hypothesis 
that Emin, who is short-sighted, may have mistaken a group of negro 
children with torches for chimpanzees. Emin Pasha is no doubt a com- 
petent naturalist, and must have taken much pains to verify his impressions 
before making himself responsible for saying that he has seen chimpanzees 
that have learned how to light and carry torches. It has long been the 
accepted doctrine that no animal, except man, has acquired the art of 
making fire a servant. 

As a contribution to the literature of politics and reform within the Dark 
Continent, this book has great and permanent value. It deseribes with 
appalling distinctness the horrors of the Arab slave-trade in Central Africa, 
and of the European and American rum-traffic on the Congo. We are by 
no means certain that the sale of firearms and ammunition to Arabs and 
natives by Europeans can be prevented, as Mr. Stanley thinks it must be 
before the slave-trade can be abolished ; but we rely, as he does, on the 
activity of armed steamers on the great lakes and the Congo, the opening 
of railways, and the general advance of commerce and especially of Christian 
missions, to put an end at last to cannibalism, the slave-trade, and slavery in 
Africa. It is the duty of all civilized nations to suppress the rum-traffic, 
which is rapidly becoming as destructive as the slave-trade in many parts of 
the Dark Continent. Prejudice against mere color is sternly and authori- 
tatively rebuked by Stanley’s testimony. There are many kinds of Africans, 
brown, bronze, and black. Some have regular features and ebony com- 
plexions. Some are warlike ; others peaceful. There are African tribes of 
extraordinarily fine physical development. Mr. Stanley traces the infusion 
of Asiatic blood in many of the populations between Egypt and the Cape of 
Good Hope. But, even in the most degraded types, he finds spiritual germs 
which he believes capable of high development. 

As a piece of vivid, manly narrative, this book has high merits. Im- 
portant scenes and events are described with almost photographie accuracy. 
We regret that the illustrations are not as good as the present advanced 
state of engraving and photography had led us to expect ; and also that in 
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the haste of issuing the volumes there have crept into the books many 
vexatious little verbal blunders which a good proof-reader should have 
eliminated, and which so distinguished a publishing house as the Seribners 
ought not to allow to appear under its honored name. 

Emin Pasha will no doubt, if he lives, write a book and tell his side of 
the story of his rescue by Stanley. Some explanation of the indecision, 
vacillation, ingratitude, and executive incompetency with which, after all 
allowances, he now stands charged, is greatly needed. The self-sacrifice 
and courage of his rescuers, and the benevolence of their supporters in 
England, have as yet received from him no adequate acknowledgment. The 
few followers of his own who did not desert him, he seems himself to have 
left without assistance in securing thtir dues from the Egyptian govern- 
ment. He has now abandoned that government itself and gone back into 
the heart of Africa as an agent of the German authorities. 


Lux MunpI, a Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited 
by CHARLES GorRE, M. A., Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Pp. 441. From the fifth English edition. New York : 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


This is not the successor of the “ Light of Asia’’ promised by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. A dozen elaborate essays by eleven English Episcopal clergymen, 
who were thiewn together at Oxford from five to fifteen years ago, are here 
brought together by one of the number, Principal Gore. Criticism — to say 
nothing of Professor Huxley’s making it occasion for another of his rude 
and truculent assaults upon the Bible —is provoked rather by the matter of 
their teaching than by its form. The literary quality is excellent. 

Disclaiming complete theological treatment of anything, “central ideas 
and principles ” “in the light of contemporary thought and current prob- 
lems” are worked out in respect to— Faith, the Christian Doctrine of God, 
Pain and Faith, Preparation in History for Christ, Incarnation and Evolu- 
tion, Incarnation and Dogma, Atonement, Inspiration, The Church, Sacra- 
ments, Politics, Ethics. Inspiration is partly restated after criticisms upon 
the first edition. The last four topics will be of inferior interest to Ameri- 
cans who are not Churchmen, unless it be, perhaps, some portion of the last, 
in which natural ethics is denied. 

Most noticeable is the anxiety of the writers to prevent English Church 
belief — mostly Christian doctrine, one hardly needs to say — from being 
jostled out of place by scientific and popular teaching. This shapes the 
statement of every Christian truth as well as of every sect-peculiarity. The 
church-theory, indeed, including apostolic succession and the supplementing 
of inspiration by the church, ete., is put rather mildly. That of the sacra- 
ments in hierarchical relations is held as implied in Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, the work of the Holy Spirit, and in man’s need of physical aids in 
religion, but with no strong supports. That elements like water, bread, and 
wine are employed to show that God is the sanctifier of the body and so of 
the entirety of man’s being is surely a weak suggestion. 
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The pith and ability of these essays, which at once became noted over 
sea, is not in the theory that water becomes “sanctified to the washing away 
of sin,” “material substances are made spiritual food,” and (what would 
clearly follow) ‘‘by sacramental elements and acts Christianity maintains 
its strong inclusive hold upon the whole of life.” The symbolical relation 
of baptism to the need of the washing of regeneration seems never to occur 
to these sacramentarian minds, nor that of the broken bread and the wine 
poured out to the necessity of the giving of Christ’s life for our forgiveness. 
The latter view has too much of unchurchly evangelical flavor in it ; the 
former too much common sense. Yet there is real ability in “ Lux Mundi,” 
enlisted in suborning certain ideas just now largely overworked to the ser- 
vice of the English Church. It is dénied that theology progresses by juster 
definitions, the pliant and unsatisfactory account given of faith being in- 
compatible with any ultimate results of religious inquiry. So it is declared 
that faith is ‘“‘always shifting its intellectual defenses.” And the ability 
shown in those here set up consists in their ingenuity for temporary pur- 
poses. It is even declared, with a sang-froid that doubtless has vexed Mr. 
Huxley, that Christian faith, whatever it may be, “adopts this or that 
fashion of philosophical apology ; and then, when this is shattered by some 
novel scientific generalization, faith, probably after a passionate struggle to 
retain the old position, suddenly and gayly abandons it, and takes up with 
the new formula just as if nothing had happened ; it discovers that the new 
formula is admirably adapted for its purposes, and is, in fact, just what it 
always meant, only it has unfortunately omitted to mention it.” One can 
but think of the ancient disclaimer as to “tali auxilis” and “ defensoribus 
istis,’’ and cheerfully leaves them to Mr. Huxley. 

The soberest and best-grounded “study” in this volume seems to us to 
be that on preparation in history for Christ. Its positions are more care- 
fully taken and guarded. It commends itself more readily and fully to 
students alike of Christian truth and of the world’s life. It stands against 
errors outside Christian lives and steers clear of controversies within them. 
It contains a good amount of the philosophy of history. The least satis- 
factory study is that of the Incarnation as the basis of dogma. It is not 
clearly thought, while the sub-title of the volume would lead us to expect it 
to be, if any are. “The Religion of the Incarnation,” indeed, prepares one 
to find the basis of Divine truth made narrower than the Bible makes it — 
“ Christo-centric,” as the word is, in place of theocentric. The mere earthly 
life of our Lord is treated out of proportion as in many books of the day. 
Dr. John Young’s interesting attempt to deduce his divinity from his 
humanity is in part answerable for this tendency of thought. The inevitable 
reaction from it has not yet quite come. When it does, one will say of the 
Christ, as did one of old, “My Lord and my God!” The Incarnation is 
here treated as the basis of the Atonement, instead of as its indispensable 
condition precedent. That God is not God save in the flesh is a conceit on 
a par with Albert Ritschl’s that Christ became God in saving men. 

There is here, on the whole, a considerable recast of Christian theology 
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in parts, with much of old use and value on the points treated left out, and 
rauch of uncertain quality brought in. Everywhere the chief concern 
seems to be for the fate of the XX XIX Articles of the Established Church 
of England. A significant lack is that of recognizing God as a moral ruler. 
Faith in him as a mere Father is taught. In the essay on Christian Ethics, 
where morality is made nothing of aside from religion, his will, require- 
ment, law, are noted by the way, hardly more. Obedience, love, virtue, 
are for man’s development — God’s glory overlooked. Commands are what 
Rev. Edward White of London once called them, “counsels of perfection.” 
Filial character is the whole of what is Christian. Christ came as Pattern 
and Producer of this rather than as Redeemer. The highest good of man 
is the great end. Holiness is a condition of this —in place of a moral end. 
Correspondence to the will of God displaces submission to it. Freedom in 
the creature is all in all. Individuality, personality (undefined), create the 
Kingdom of God in which all of God is tributary toman. A ruling thought, 
ever appearing, is, that religion is necessary to human perfection and per- 
sonality even. All this, notwithstanding the formal admission that ‘‘ man is 
not the central object of study.” The phrase “Kingdom of God” is used 
as a synonym for the highest human good, a mere department of well- 
being, as the vegetable, mineral, and animal “kingdoms” are departments 
of the physical world. Sin, guilt, punishment, which would bring out the 
governmental meaning of the word, are waived aside as not germane to 
‘* Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation.” Of course any relation of the 
Incarnate Son to the justice of God is ignored. “The righteousness of the 
law fulfilled in us,” as result of the work of the Son and the Spirit, resolves 
itself into the possession of God as man’s highest good. As moral law is 
transformed into advice as to good, the ground of moral obligation is said 
to be, not right, but God’s perceived willing of good to men ; and the de- 
gree to which each man perceives this in his case is made the measure of 
his obligation. The sanctions of eternal law are therefore made merely 
disciplinary to men, and the distinction between penalty and chastisement 
is denied. God’s “most frequent appeal ” is, of course, on this scheme, “to 
the enlightened self-interest of men.” Unworthy and mixed motives are 
deemed allowable. ‘Sin is simply wrong self-love.” Yet virtue is defined 
as the act of the whole personality, in its unity and simplicity, directed to 
one end, a single object. Though the great Analogy of Bishop Butler is 
frequently quoted, his main contention that there is a moral government 
over men and angels, and that God is preéminently a ruler through law and 
eternal penalty is almost entirely passed by. Faith in that side of his re- 
lations and character, to restore which that matchless thinker put forth his 
subtlety and strength, is not included in the meaning of the word. Even 
pain is not known here as a medication of the personal authority and sacred 
universal law in derogation of which men sin, but only as a regimen of 
moral cure ; it is simply a natural vindication of souls ; and if not effectual 
in this character with men, has no vindicating relation towards God. Sin- 
ners deserve it only in the sense of needing it, in themselves considered, not 
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as unworthy subjects of God’s reign. In this view, all that is meant by 
propitiation in Atonement is “ the sacrifice of a perfect obedience manifested 
in and through death” (something of which man is, of course, incapable) 
and the mollifying effect of consequent forgiveness of all sin upon individu- 
ally hostile hearts. ‘The Atonement is related to God only as Father, rather 
than as King in the moral realm at all. It is therefore inadequately con- 
ceived, and, with all the use of ethical terms, overlooks great moral rela- 
tions. 

One peculiarity more should have notice. Not only are scientific dis- 
coveries and theories often referred to, and the style of reasoning constantly 
conformed to that of popular English scientific expositors, but their pet 
word, “environment,” frequently appears, and even the Incarnation of the 
Divine One is viewed with relation to the hypothesis of evolution. But yet 
it is said that “the evolution of man is at present nothing more than an hy- 
pothesis, and an hypothesis open to very grave scientific objections.” The 
insufficiency of natural selection, even in biology, is noted, and how in other 
realms —the mechanical structure of the universe, crystallography, chemi- 
cal combination, and a relation of beauty in nature to the mind — the marks 
of design render it mathematically improbable, indeed, “ almost inconceiva- 
ble.” However dependent an organism, as distinguished from a machine, 
is upon surroundings, “it is yet more dependent upon its own selective and 
assimilative capacity.” The “evolution of religion out of non-religious 
elements, such as the appearance of dead ancestors in dreams,” is discredited, 
also that of conscience from non-moral, social sources. In its old, well-set- 
tled sense (older far than Darwinism), development is everywhere recog- 
nized, but in the religions of the world this is said to be “ progress of a par- 
ticular kind, and largely counteracted by degeneracy. Individuals elevate, 
masses degrade, religion.” ‘There is no progress by insensible modifica- 
tions ; no improvement of a religion in committee.” “Species once devel- 
oped are seen to be persistent. The human species is virtually permanent.” 
Merely natural things come to “an abrupt arrest” of development, even by 
natural selection ; only the voluntary, the moral, the spiritual, escapes this. 
Only the vicarious suffering of Christ completely expresses the evolution 
of our race. Christianity, therefore, is as permanent as man. Science can- 
not be final ; Christian doctrine must be. 

The headlong superficial tendency with some to swallow everything that 
ealls itself evolution promises to be erelong antiquated and then obsolete. 
One of these accomplished writers notes as ‘‘ painfully common”? the “ spec- 
tacle of scientific specialists blundering about in metaphysies.’’ Another 
says: “In our zeal to appreciate the wonders of evolution, let us hold our- 
selves prepared for the day which is bound to come when again the gathering 
facts will clamor for a fresh generalization, and the wheel will give one 
more turn, ...and the new band of youthful professors will denounce and 
demolish our present heroes,” and all the reviews and magazines will yelp in 
chorus at their heels, proclaiming loudly that now, at last and forever, the 
It “is handed on from one great teacher to another, never rising above the 
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level of its founder or last reformer, till another founder or reformer comes ; 
while in the interval it is materialized, vulgarized, degraded.” 

These quotations show that the writers of “Lux Mundi” do not abso- 
lutely capitulate to the popular scientific expositors or propose to carry their 
modes of thought through the realm of Christian theology. So far from 
this the appeal is made to what is called “ Christian consciousness ” against 
these modes and anti-religious results of them, and “ present experience ” 
—if it be of the right nature —is held to be the only thing that proves 
Christianity, even, so far as we can see, as to its historical truth. 

In the June number of the “ Nineteenth Century,” Mr. Wilifrid Ward 
shows insight in his characterization of the book : — 

“ The two deep feelings which inspire the writers are a devotion to many 
elements in traditional Catholic Christianity and a belief in its essence (as 
they conceive it) on the one hand, and on the other a sense of the discrep- 
ancy between modern research, physical and critical, and certain features in 
the current Anglican teaching. On this side the sea we have comparatively 
slight interest in this teaching or this discrepancy. But we ought to have 
great interest in the questions raised by modern research, physical, critical, 
and psychical, and the relations of these to the essence of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. It seems fair to add that if ‘Lux Mundi’ fails to help young 
thinkers on that side or this to ‘hold by their faith’ in Anglican teaching 
wherever it is distinct from such a Christianity, the harm will be slight, pro- 
vided faith in Christian essentials survives. A modus vivendi here, not 
there, is the all-important thing, and it can surely have no sensitiveness 
about genuine scientific progress, save when it is wrongfully used against 
truth, old or new, in religion. To hitch our wagon to a comet is quite an- 
other thing from hitching it to one of the fixed stars.” 

It would carry this notice too far to cite the self-contradictions of the vol- 
ume. They are notable and we have marked many. If a single author, 
with a tolerably harmonized system, will, nevertheless, cross his own track 
in going over so much ground, how much more ten or a dozen, especially 
if the great object is to catch up and use for the time whatsoever “ phil- 
osophical apologies” may seem to answer the exigencies of that curious 
anomaly, “Churehly ”’ religion in England. 

Geo. F. Macoun. 


Wrixnowep Sones ror SunpAy-Scnoors. Edited and compiled by Ira 
D. Sankey. Biglow & Main, New York and Chicago. The John Church 
Co., Cincinnati and New York. Pp. 224. 1890. 

This book isa gem. It exhibits in both hymns and tunes the spiritual 
insight and the musical genius which have made its editor’s name a house- 
hold word in all Christian lands. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND ON PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


A PAPER READ AT THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION AT ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY 10, 1890. 


WE annotate this remarkable address of Archbishop Ireland, 
and we publish the whole of it as the best means of exposing 
its self-contradictions. He spoke from manuscript as follows : — 


I will be permitted to make at once my profession of faith. I declare 
most unbounded loyalty to the constitution of my country. I desire no 
favors. I claim no rights that are not in consonance with its letter and its 
spirit. The rights which the constitution allows I do claim, and, in doing 
so, I am but the truer and more loyal American. In what I may say to 
this distinguished audience, the principles of our common American citizen- 
ship shall inspire my words. I beg that you listen to me, and discuss my 
arguments in the light of these principles. 

I am the friend and the advocate of the state school. In the circum- 
stances of the present time I uphold the parish school. I do sineerely wish 
that the need of it did not exist. I would have all schools for children 
of the people state schools. [But, according to the Pope’s syllabus, the 
state religion must be Catholic, and so all state schools will be Catholic 
schools. | 

The accusation has gone abroad that Catholics are bent on destroying the 
state school. Never was there an accusation more unfounded. I will sum- 
marize the articles of my school creed ; they follow all the lines upon which 
the state school is built. 

The right of the state school to exist, I consider, is a matter beyond the 
stage of discussion. I most fully concede it. To the child must be im- 
parted instruction in no mean degree, that the man may earn for himself an 
honest competence, and acquit himself of the duties which society exacts 
from him for its own prosperity and life. This proposition, true in any 
country of modern times, is peculiarly true in America. The imparting of 
this instruction is primarily the function of the child’s parent. The family 
is prior to the state. The appointment of Providence is that, under the care 
and direction of the parent, the child shall grow both in body and in mind. 
The state intervenes whenever the family cannot or will not do the work 
that is needed. The state’s place in the function of instruction is loco pa- 
rentis. As things are, tens of thousands of children will not be instructed if 
parents remain solely in charge of the duty. The state must come forward 
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as an agent of instruction ; else ignorance will prevail. Indeed, in the ab- 
sence of state action, there never was that universal instruction which we 
have so nearly attained, and which we deem necessary. In the absence of 
state action I believe universal instruction would never in any country be 
possible. 

State action in favor of instruction implies free schools in which knowl- 
edge is conditioned in the asking ; in no other manner can we bring instruc- 
tion within the reach of all children. Free schools! Blest is the nation 
whose vales and hillsides they adorn, and blest the generations upon whose 
souls are poured their treasure! No tax is more legitimate than that which 
is levied for the dispelling of mental darkness and the building up within 
a nation’s bosom of intelligent manhood and womanhood. The question 
cannot be raised, how much good accrues to the individual taxpayer ; the 
general welfare is richly served, and this suffices. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the money paid in school tax is the money of the state, and is to 
be disbursed solely by the officials of the state, and solely for the specific 
purposes in view of which it was collected. 

I unreservedly favor state laws making instruction compulsory. Instruc- 
tion is so much needed by each citizen for his own sake and for that of 
society, that the father who neglects to provide for his child’s instruction 
sins against the child and against society, and it behooves the state to pun- 
ish him. Of course, first principles must not be forgotten, and since instruc- 
tion is primarily the function of the parent, the state entering into action 
loco parentis, the parent enjoys the right to educate his child in the manner 
suitable to himself, provided always that the education given in this man- 
ner suffices for the ulterior duties of the child toward himself and society. 
Compulsory education implies attendance in schools maintained and con- 
trolled by the state only when there is no attendance in other schools known 
to be competent to impart instruction in the required degree. The com- 
pulsory laws recently enacted in certain States of the Union are, to my 
judging, objectionable in a few of their incidental clauses. These, I am 
confident, will readily be altered in approaching legislative sessions. With 
the body of the laws and their general intent in the direction of hastening 
among us universal instruction I am in most hearty accord. 

It were idle for me to praise the work of the state schools of America in 
the imparting of secular instruction. We all confess its value. It is our 
pride and our glory. The republic of the United States has solemnly 
affirmed its resolve that within its borders no cloud of ignorance shall set- 
tle upon the minds of the children of its people. To reach this result its 
generosity knows no limit. The free school of America — withered be the 
hand raised in sign of its destruction! [But the speaker himself upholds 
the Catholie parochial schools, which have already drawn seven hundred 
and fifty thousand children out of the public schools.] [Applause. ] 

Can I be suspected of enmity to the state school because I fain would 
widen the expanse of its wings until all the children of the people find shel- 
ter beneath their cover, because I tell of defects which for very love of 
the state school I seek the remedy ? 
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I turn to the parish school. It exists. I regret that there is the neces- 
sity for its existence. In behalf of the state school I call upon my fellow- 
Americans to aid in the removal of this necessity. 

Catholics are foremost in establishing parish schools. Seven hundred 
and fifty thousand children, it is estimated, are educated in their parish 
schools. A lack of material means prevents them from housing their full 
number of children. Lutherans exhibit great zeal in favor of parish 
schools. Many Episcopalians, and some in other Protestant denominations, 
commend and organize parish schools. The different denominational col- 
leges of the country are practically parish schools for the children of the 
richer classes. The spirit of the parish school, if not the school itself, is 
widespread among American Protestants, and is made manifest by their 
determined opposition to the exclusion of Scripture reading and other devo- 
tional exercises from the school-room. 

There is dissatisfaction with the state school, as at present organized. 
The state school, it is said, tends to the elimination of religion from the 
minds and hearts of the youth of the country. 

This is my grievance against the state schools of to-day. Believe me, my 
Protestant fellow-citizens, that I am absolutely sincere, when I now declare 
that I am speaking for the weal of Protestantism as well as for that of 
Catholicism. I ama Catholic, of course, to the tiniest fibre of my heart, 
unflinching and uncompromising in my faith. But God forbid that I desire 
to see in America the ground which Protestantism occupies exposed to the 
chilling and devastating blast of unbelief. Let me be your ally in stem- 
ming the swelling tide of irreligion, the death knell of Christian life and of 
Christian civilization, the fatal foe of souls and of country. That is what 
we have to fear—the materialism which sees not beyond the universe a 
living personal God or the agnosticism which reduces him to an indescrib- 
able perhaps. The evil is abroad, scorning salvation through the teachings 
and graces of Christ Jesus, sneering at the Biblical page, warring upon the 
sacredness of the Christian Sabbath and the music of its church bells, tell- 
ing of heaven and of the hopes of immortal souls. Let us be on our guard. 
In our jealousies lest Protestants gain some advantage over Catholics, or 
Catholics over Protestants, we play into the hands of unbelievers and 
secularists. We have given over to them the school, the nursery of thought. 
Are we not securing to them the mastery of the future ? 

The state school is non-religious.- It ignores religion. There is and there 
can be no positive religious teaching, where the principle of non-sectarianism 
rules. [This position is fallacious and mischievous. In Iowa and Massa- 
chusetts and many other States the Bible is read, and brief devotional exer- 
cises occur in the public schools. A conscience clause in the school law 
permits children to be absent from the devotional exercises, if the parents 
prefer this. ] 

What follows? The school deals with immature, childish minds, upon 
which silent facts and examples make deepest impression. The school claims 
nearly all the time remaining to pupils outside of rest and recreation ; to 
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the school they will perforce amid the struggles of later life look back for 
inspiration. It treats of land and sea, but not of heaven; it speaks of states- 
men and warriors, but is silent on God and Christ ; it tells how to attain 
success in this world, but says nothing as to the world beyond the grave. 
The pupil sees and listens ; the conclusion is inevitable, that religion is of 
minor importance. Religious indifference will be his creed ; his manhood 
will be, as his childhood in the school, estranged from God and the positive 
influences of religion. The brief and hurried lessons of the family fireside 
and the Sunday-school will not avail. At best, the time is too short for that 
most difficult of lessons, religion. The child is tired from the exacting drill 
of the school-room, and will not relish an extra task, of the necessity of 
which the teacher, in whom he confides most trustingly, has said nothing. 
The great mass of children receive no fireside lessons, and attend no Sun- 
day-school, and the great mass of the children of America are growing up 
without religion. Away with theories and dreams ; let us read the facts. 
In tens of thousands of homes of the land the father hastens to his work in 
the early dawn before his children have risen from their slumbers, and in 
the evening an exhausted frame bids him seek at once repose, with scarcely 
time to kiss his little ones. The mother toils from morning to night that 
they may eat and be clothed ; it is mockery to ask her to be their teacher. 
What may you expect from the Sunday-school? An hour in the week to 
learn religion is as nothing, and only a small number will be present during 
that hour. The churches are open, and teachers are at hand, but the non- 
religious school has claimed the attention and the hard work of the child 
during five days of the week, and he is unwilling to submit to the drudgery 
of another hour’s work on Sunday. Accidentally, and unintentionally, it 
may be, but, in fact, most certainly, the state school crowds out the work of 
the church, and takes from it the opportunities to secure a hearing. The 
state need not teach religion ; but for the sake of its people, and for its own 
sake, it should permit and facilitate the action of the church. [This must 
mean the Catholic Church.] It hinders this action. The children of the 
masses are learning no religion. The religion of thousands, who are sup- 
posed to be religious, is the merest veneering of mind and heart. Its doc- 
trines are vaguest and most chaotic notions as to what God is, and what our 
relations to Him are. Very often it is mere sextimentality, and its precepts 
are the decorous rulings of natural culture and natural policy. This is not 
the religion that built up in the past our Christian civilization, and that will 
maintain it in the future. This is not the religion that will subjugate pas- 
sion, and repress vice. It is not the religion that will guard the family and 
save society. 

Let the state look to itself. The mind which it polishes is a two-edged 
sword — an instrument for good or an instrument for evil. It were fatal 
to polish it without the assurance that in all likelihood it shall be an instru- 
ment for good. I am not questioning how far we may lay at the door of 
the non-religious school the breaking up of Christian creeds, the growth of 
agnosticism and unbelief, the weakening of public and private morals, and 
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the almost complete estrangement of the poor and the working classes from 
church organizations. But I do submit that these dreaded evils of our day 
should awaken us from our lethargy, and compel us to bestow more than 
the ordinary care upon the religious instruction of the children of the land, 
that they may have the strength to withstand the fierce temptations sur- 
rounding them, and not, rather, by their precipitation into the maelstrom, 
intensify the evils. 

Do not say that the state school teaches morals. Christians demand 
religion. Morals without the positive principles of religion, giving to them 
root and sap, do not exist. [Applause.] What seem to be morals without 
religion are the blossoming of fortunate and kindly disposed natures, or 
habits fashioned upon Christian traditions that grow weaker as the tradi- 
tions become remote. 

To the American people at large — religious-minded and God-fearing as 
I know them to be —I put the question : Ought we not to have in connec- 
tion with the school religious instruction? ‘That there are serious difficul- 
ties in the way, I confess. But are we to stop at difficulties when it is 
incumbent upon us to reach the goal? I do not mistrust the reply ; secular- 
ists and unbelievers will interpose their rights. I allow them their rights. 
I will not impose upon them my religion, which is Christianity. But let 
them not impose upon me and my fellow-Christians their religion, which is 
secularism. Secularism is a religion of its kind, and usually a very loud- 
spoken and intolerant religion. [Applause.] And when non-sectarianism 
is intended, the seculiarist sect must not claim for itself the field which 
it refuses to others. I am taking my stand upon our common American 
citizenship. The liberty I claim, that I grant. [Applause. ] 

I come to the chief difficulty in the premises. The American people at 
large are Christians ; but they are divided among themselves. Yes, they 
are divided. Not tospeak of other differences, there is a radical and vital 
one between Protestantism of all forms and Catholicism. I am not arguing. 
Iam relating facts. Well-meaning and well-deserving men have proposed 
as a remedy in this instance, that there be taught in connection with the 
schools a common Christianity. This will not do. Catholics in fidelity to 
their principles cannot accept a common Christianity. What comes to them 
not bearing on its face the stamp of Catholicity is Protestant in form and 
in implication, even if it be Catholic in substance. [In this position the 
Archbishop is true to the syllabus of the Pope. But the position contra- 
dicts all the Archbishop’s seeming friendship for state schools, as Protest- 
ants understand them.] This being the settled fact, American Catholics 
will not, of course, inflict Catholicism upon non-Catholic or Protestant 
children. [Applause.] Some compromise becomes necessary. Is it not 
ten thousand times better that we make the compromise rather than allow 
secularism to triumph and own the country ? 

I turn to all Americans — secularists as well as Christian believers — and 
I address them in the name of American citizenship. We are a practical 
people, and when we find facts before us, whether we like or dislike them, 
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we deal them with an eye to the general good. Dissatisfaction will exist 
with the state school because of its exclusion of religion. [But under the 
Towa and Massachusetts laws there is no exclusion of religion, but ouly of 
sectarianism, from the public schools.] The dissatisfaction will exist so 
long as no change is made. It is founded on conscience. 

Is not the fact of this dissatisfaction sufficient that Americans set to 
work earnestly and with a good will to remove its cause? The welfare of 
the country demands peace and harmony among citizens. Let us put an 
end to the constant murmuring and bitter recriminations with which our 
school war fills the air. Since we are proud of our state school and prize 
its advantages, let us make an effort that all the children of the people en- 
joy these advantages. If there be a public institution, as the state school, 
supported by all the people, avowedly for the benefit of all the people, let 
it be such that all may use it. Be there no taxation without representation 
in the enjoyment of the benefits thereof. Let us most studiously avoid 
raising barriers to the use of those benefits, and, in a most especial manner, 
those barriers to which the opposition comes in the name of conscience. 

L invoke the spirit of American liberty and American institutions. Our 
views, perhaps, differ diametrically from those of others of our fellow-citi- 
zens : we may deem their views utterly wrong. Still, is not the duty of 
Americans that of peace and concession, so that others may be as undis- 
turbed in their conscience as we are in ours? Does it matter that we 
happen to be in the majority ? Brute numerical force may be legal ; it is 
not justice, it is not the spirit of America. Minorities have rights, and as 
speedily as it is possible with the public weal should the majority recognize 
them. It is no honor to America that ten millions or more be compelled by 
law to pay taxes for the support of schools, to which their conscience forbids 
access [this shows how far the Archbishop favors the present system of 
American free schools] and to be furthermore, in order to be conscientious, 
compelled by their zeal for the instruction of their children to build school- 
houses of their own, and pay their own teachers. It is no honor for the re- 
maining fifty millions to profit for themselves of the taxes paid by the ten 
millions. The ery that the state schools are open to them, if they silence 
their consciences, is not a defense that will hold before the bar of justice. 
The aspect of the case is the more serious when we consider that those ten 
millions are largely among the poorer classes of the population, and that 
they are sincerely and loyally desirous to obtain the benefits of the state 
school, if only the obstacles be removed. 

It is no honor to the American republic that she be more than any other 
nation foremost in efforts to divorce religion from the schools. No country 
goes in this direction as far as ours. [This is a great and mischievous ex- 
aggeration. France has gone farther in the direction of pure secularism 
in public schools than the United States has gone.] 

We have entered upon a terrible experiment ; the very life of our civil- 
ization and of our country is at stake. I know not how to account for this 
condition of things, passing strange in America. Neither the genius of our 
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country nor its history gives countenance to it. The American people are 
naturally reverent and religious. Their laws and public observances 
breathe forth the perfume of religion. The American school, as it first 
reared its log walls amid the villages of New England, was religious 
through and through. The present favor to a non-religious school is, I 
verily believe, the thoughtlessness of a moment, and it will not last. 

I solve the difficulty by submitting it to the calm judgment of the coun- 
try. No question is insoluble to Americans, which truth and justice press 
home to them. Other countries, whose civilization we do not despise, have 
found a solution. I instance but England and Prussia. We are not in- 
ferior to them in practical legislation and the spirit of peaceful compro- 
mise. Suggestions of mine must be necessarily crude in form, and local 
and temporary in application. I will, however, speak them. I would per- 
meate the regular state school with the religion of the majority of the 
children of the land, be it as Protestant as Protestantism can be, and I 
would, as they do in England, pay for the secular instruction given in de- 
nominational schools according to results — that is, each pupil passing the 
examination before state officials and in full accordance with the state pro- 
gramme would secure to his school the cost of tuition of a pupil in the 
state school. This is not paying for the religious instruction given to the 
pupil, but for the secular instruction demanded by the state, and given to 
the pupil as thoroughly as he could have received in the state school. 
[But this is a demand for a division of the public school fund along 
sectarian lines. Methodists, Presbyterians, ete., might ask for a similar 
division, and so the entire system of common public instruction, which is 
the basis of the unity of American citizenship, be destroyed. ] 

Another plan: I would do as Protestants and Catholics in Pough- 
keepsie, and other places in our own country, have agreed to do, to the 
greatest satisfaction of all citizens and the great advancement of educa- 
tional interests. In Poughkeepsie the city board rents the building form- 
erly used as parish schools and from the hour of 9 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. the 
school is in every particular a state school — teachers engaged and paid by 
the board, teachers and pupils examined, state books used, the door always 
open to superintendent and members of the board. There is simply the 
tacit understanding that so long as the teachers in those schools, Catholic in 
faith, pass their examinations and do their work as cleverly and as loyally 
as other teachers under the control of the board, teachers of another faith 
shall not be put in their places. Nor are they allowed to teach positive 
religion during school hours. This is done outside the hours for which the 
buildings are leased to the board. The state, it is plain, pays not one cent 
for the religious instruction of the pupils. In the other schools Protestant 
devotional exercises take place, in fullest freedom, before the usual school 
hour. [This plan introduces sectarian instruction into public school build- 
ings. The arrangement here proposed has been tried over and over, espe- 
cially in Ireland and Ontario, and never long contents Catholics. ] 

Do not tell me of difficulties of detail in the working out of either of my 
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schemes. There are difficulties ; but will not the result be fullest compen- 
sation for the struggle to overcome them? Other schemes more perfect in 
conception, and easier of application will, perhaps, be presented in time ; 
meanwhile let us do as best we know. 

Allow me one word as a Catholic. I have sought to place on the precise 
line where it belongs, the objections of Catholics to the state school. Is it 
fair, is it honest, to raise the cry that Catholics are opposed to education, 
to free schools, to the American school system? I do lose my patience 
when adversaries seek to place us in this false position, so contrary to all 
our convictions and resolves. In presence of this vast and distinguished 
assembly, to have addressed which is an honor I shail never forget, I pro- 
test with all the energy of my soul against the charge that the schools of the 
nation have their enemies among Catholics. Not one stone of the wondrous 
edifice which Americans have built up in their devotion to education will 
Catholics remove or permit to be removed. [This is contradicted by the 
Archbishop’s own statement that 10,000,000 of our citizens, because they 
are Catholics, cannot support our present public schools and are bound 
in reason and duty to establish parochial schools and demand a division of 
the public school fund along strictly sectarian lines.] They would fain 
add to the splendor and majesty by putting side by side religion and the 
school, neither interfering with the work of the other, each one borrowing 
from the other aid and dignity. Do the schools of America fear contact 
with religion? The Catholics demand the Christian state school. [But 
by the Christian state school is here meant the Catholic state school. The 
Archbishop has said that “Catholics cannot accept a common Christianity.” 
By a Christian school he means, therefore, one which teaches Roman 
Catholic Christianity.] In so doing they prove themselves the truest 
friends of the school and the state. [Prolonged Applause.] [Asashrewd 
editor at St. Paul said at the time of its delivery, “Take the wrappings 
off from Archbishop Ireland’s speech, and it is a plea for Catholic state 
schools.”’] 


Mr. GLapstTong, in his recent Article on Labor, published 
in “ Lloyds’ Weekly London Newspaper,” has the following 
memorable passages on the Prospects of Capital and Labor. 


During the half century and more for which strikes have been resorted 
to from time to time, without legal restraint, their history has been charac- 
terized by many changes, and all of them, so far as I know, in the right 
direction. They are more rarely marked by violent attempts of intemperate 
individuals to coerce the minority who do not join them. They are regarded 
with more favor by the public outside the area and interests of the dispute, 
whose testimony may be considered impartial. Their power has greatly in- 
creased, for the workingmen of different trades and of different countries 
are coming into sympathy with each other. While power has thus increased, 
it is used more mercifully, at least in some noteworthy instances, against 
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members of the working class itself. The barbarous usage, no less mean 
than cruel, which once excluded the woman from the higher employments 
in the art of porcelain — not with the courageous brutality of a prohibition, 
but by the cowardly method of denying to her the use of a “rest ” required 
to relieve the wrist — has long been falling, and has, I hope and believe, 
now fallen into desuetude. It is necessary for the permanent elevation of 
the workingman that, as he becomes free and more strong, he should also 
become more noble. 

That disposition of the general public to look on a strike with presump- 
tive favor to which I have referred, can hardly have been due to any mere 
prejudice against employers. It has rather indicated a dim and remote 
perception that in the continual and not necessarily unfriendly competition 
of labor and capital for the division of industrial fruits, capital and not 
labor has hitherto had the upper hand, and that it is time that the balance 
should be not reversed, but redressed. 

There may come a time when labor shall be too strong for capital, and 
may be disposed to use its strength unjustly. I conceive that in our recent 
history the judgment of the masses has upon the whole been more generous 
and just than the judgment of the leisured classes. Let it not be hastily 
inferred that if the fact be so, the meaning of it is that they have an intrin- 
sic and indefectible moral superiority. It means rather that for them the 
organization of life and thought is simpler, and their temptations to pride, 
greed, and selfishness greatly less. Were the despotic relation in which em- 
ployers once stood to laborers to be inverted, and were laborers once to ob- 
tain an uncontrolled command, then, indeed, while their material condition 
might be higher, they would be subject to a strain of moral trial, such as 
they have never yet been called upon to undergo, and such as only the 
strong restraints of the gospel could — in my judgment — enable them suc- 
cessfully to encounter. But such a contingency, though it may be possible, 
is indefinitely remote. It is most unlikely to arise, and the experience of 
the United States, which has gone nearest to trying the question, witnesses 
to that unlikelihood ; for there public right has been developed to the utter- 
most by the action of public law and by the tone of manners. Yet capital 
must surely hold its own, since it grows in that country more rapidly than 
ever. The impartial citizen, then, has only to bid the laborers Godspeed, 
and heartily to wish that, by their high standard of conduct, their wise 
choice of calling, and their equal and liberal respect for the rights of all 
men, or rather all human beings, they may be enabled progressively to con- 
solidate the position they have gained, and, so far as justice may recom- 
mend, to improve it. 


SecrETARY BLarneg, in a speech at Waterville, Me., August 
29, to an audience of five thousand people, defended the Amer- 
ican system of protection and yet called for reciprocity in trade 
with all the republics that were recently represented in the 
Pan-American Congress. 
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I wish to declare the opinion that the United States has reached a point 
where one of its highest duties is to enlarge the area of its foreign trade. 
Under the beneficent policy of protection we have developed a volume of 
manufactures which, in many departments, overruns the demands of the 
home market. In the field of agriculture, with the immense propulsion 
given in it by agricultural implements, we can do far more than produce 
breadstuffs and provisions for our own people ; nor would it be an ambitious 
destiny for so great a country as ours to manufacture only what we can 
consume, or to produce only what we can eat. We are already, in many 
fabrics and in many products, far beyond that, and our great demand is ex- 
pansion. 

We are not seeking annexation of territory. Certainly we do not desire 
it unless it should come by the volition of a people who might ask the price- 
less boon of a place under the flag of the Union. I feel sure that for a long 
time to come the people of the United States will be wisely content with 
our present area and not launch upon any scheme of annexation. At the 
same time I think we should be unwisely content if we did not seek to en- 
gage in what the younger Pitt so well termed annexation of trade. 

A system of reciprocity not in conflict with a protective tariff, but sup- 
plementary thereto, presents a field of enterprise that will richly repay the 
effort and energy of the American people. We shall find it instructive and 
valuable to examine into the sources of our imports, and the destination of 
our exports, and to strike a balance between the two. Take last year — 
1889. In that year our whole exports to all the countries in the three Con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and to Australia, Canada, and Hawaii, 
amounted, in round numbers, to $658,000,000 ; and our imports from all 
those countries amounted, in round numbers, to $529,000,000, showing that 
from that vast trade we had a balance of $129,000,000 in our favor, equiva- 
lent to that amount of gold among our people. But when all the accounts 
were closed, instead of having $129,000,000 in our favor, we had a balance 
of $13,000,000 against us from our foreign trade. We must, therefore, 
have lost $142,000,000 in our commerce with the countries outside of those 
to which I have referred. Where could we have found such a large adverse 
balance ? 

Let me tell you. We lost forty-one millions in Cuba, from which our 
imports were 352,000,000 and to which our exports were only $11,000,000. 
Forty-one millions is a pretty large sum to lose in one island in a single 
year. In the Republic of Brazil we lost fifty-one millions. Our imports 
from Brazil were $60,000,000. Our exports to Brazil were 39,000,000. In 
Mexico we lost $10,000,000. Imports from Mexico were $21,000,000 ; our 
exports to Mexico were $11,000,000. To sum it all up, our imports from 
countries south of us, both insular and continental, on this hemisphere, were 
$216,000,000 ; our exports to them were $74,000,000. The balance against 
us in our trade with those countries, therefore, is $142,000,000, exceeding 
our gains from all the rest of the world by $13,000,000. 

By no figure of speech can we flatter ourselves into the belief that our 
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trade with our American neighbors is in a prosperous condition. How can 
this state of affairs be remedied? You have heard a great deal said within 
the last ten years by our Democratic friends about the iniquity of the Re- 
publican party keeping up the war tariff. As a matter of fact, the war 
tariff has not been kept up, but has been amended over and over again until 
the revision of 1883 left scarcely a trace of the actual tariff that was in 
operation at the close of the war and for a few years afterward. 

During the war we were compelled to tax almost everything in the air, 
in the water, on the earth, and under the earth. The necessities of the 
government were so great that we could allow scarcely anything to be im- 
ported without paying tribute, and I think no patriotic man can deny that 
that was a wise policy. We were not then studying the philosophy of trade 
relations, but how to save the life of the nation. Money was the primal 
necessity, and we seized it wherever we could reach it lawfully, but during 
the last eighteen years a great change has been made. So entirely has the 
war tariff been abolished that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, the 
articles admitted free were considerably more than one third of all the im- 
ports. To be exact, the imported articles that paid duty exceeded $488,- 
000,000 in value, and the imported articles that paid no duty exceeded 
$256,000,000 in value. 

The inevitable tendency is, I think, toward an increase of the free list. 
Our great mistake was made when we began to repeal the war duties on so 
large an amount of imports. Any duty repealed was a favor and an ad- 
vantage to the exporting country, and we have asked nothing in return. 
Instead of this course — which I must say was one of carelessness and waste- 
fulness by both political parties —every repeal of duty should have been 
preceded by a most thorough investigation, and whenever it was found 
practicable to export anything from the United States, and thus establish 
reciprocity of trade it should have been done. I do not, of course, intend 
to declare or to imply that we could have secured the free admission of 
256,000,000 of American products into countries whose products we pur- 
chase annually to that amount. The richer country cannot expect to get a 
complete reciprocity in amount from countries less wealthy ; but whatever 
we should have received would have been a clear gain, and in all future 
repeals of duties whatever we may be able to get will be a clear gain. It 
is not a question of setting deliberately to work to establish reciprocal ex- 
changes. But with all the duties we have thus far repealed, it has been a 
question of whether we should get something or get nothing. We have 
chosen with our eyes closed to get nothing. I hope now, with our eyes 
open, that we shall in future choose to get something. We encounter oppo- 
sition to this policy from those who declare that if we enter into reciprocity 
of trade with one country we must do so with all countries, and thus indi- 
rectly bring about complete free trade. 

I do not see the logic of this, and I am sure the fact will not prove what 
is predicted. We may enter into reciprocity with one nation because we find 
advantage in it. We may decline to enter into reciprocity with another 
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nation because we see no advantage in it. Reciprocity is simply a policy 
of circumstance to be determined favorably or adversely according as its 
operation may make or lose for us. To say that because we enter into 
reciprocal relations with one country on one thing we must enter into recip- 
rocal relations with all other countries on all things, is to my mind as ab- 
surd as to say that if I buy a horse to-day I must necessarily buy a drove 
of asses to-morrow. All objections of that kind are, I am sure, unfounded 
and will not stand the test of argument or a practical trial. 

Our people do not realize the great fact that if specie payment is endan- 
gered in this country it is likely to be endangered by our present system of 
trade with the Latin-American States. The few millions of gold that have 
gone out of the country within the last three months have created uneasi- 
ness in certain quarters as to our financial position. It is very extraordi- 
nary that the loss of these millions from banks in Wall Street should be 
accounted so serious an event when we have lost a much larger amount 
during the same period from the condition of our trade with the countries 
south of us without exciting the least observation. When our merchants 
and bankers come thoroughly to appreciate this fact we shall receive aid 
and influence in the reform of our trade from a quarter which thus far it 
has been impossible to enlist. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, NEW YORK 


92. What special mischiefs arise from gambling by American public men ? 

It is urged, “ Our judges and other high officials, both state and federal, 
and gentlemen of prominence all patronize the races and buy pool.” The 
races are the veriest subterfuge. How many go to the races except for the 
sake of gambling and with the hope and expectation of enriching them- 
selves from the sharpers’ ring? Professional gamblers, sharp, keen, ex- 
perienced tricksters, many of them, are the fellows to pluck the crowd. 
They hold the pool into which the dishonest employee, the bank embezzler, 
the defaulting cashier, the sneaking husband who carries off the bread and 
clothing of his wife and children, all bring and deposit their stealings. It 
is not hazarding too much to say that a pool is never made up upon any race 
in which some dishonest fund is not a component part. 

The wretched part of it is “the sure tips.” These are often the inven- 
tions of the gamblers. Young men get the idea that they are sure to win, 
and they are so carried away with the certainty of a hit that they are bound 
to try their luck by fair or foul means. Two young men of most reputable 
families were brought to our notice this summer who obtained over one 
hundred dollars’ worth of jewelry upon false pretenses, went at once and 
pawned it for fifty dollars and staked it in a notorious den in Barclay Street 
upon a “sure tip,” only to lose it. Then ruin and a prospect of arrest for 
grand larceny stared them in the face. Friends brought the case to us. We 
raided and closed the gambling den, and saved these two youths and their 
families from disgrace. 

A mother with a nursing babe, a lady of great refinement, recently came 
to our office for advice and assistance, having been forced from a comfort- 
able and happy home toa hovel in the rear of a tenement house, because 
her husband had robbed her of about three thousand dollars and spent it in 
one of the city pool-rooms. 

The iniquitous Ives Pool Bill is responsible for these and hundreds of 
similar crimes. Although it pretends to prohibit pool-selling and book- 
making everywhere, except upon the race-courses between the 15th of May 
and 15th of October of each year, and has been upon the statute books 
nearly four years, yet not a single conviction has been secured under it. 
Nearly fifty of these dens have existed in this city alone up to within a few 
days. 

It is not infrequent that judges, and prosecuting attorneys, and other 
officials are seen at these places dipping their fingers in the gamblers’ pool, 
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although at common law it has for centuries been held that a gambling 
house is indictable as a public nuisance. Imagine a young man stealing a 
thousand dollars and placing it in the gamblers’ pool. He is detected and 
convicted of his crime. The judge who is to sentence him bet in the same 
pool ; and, being more fortunate than the prisoner, won, and as he sits in 
judgment, some of the very money which this young man stole and lost 
is in the judge’s pocket, his proportion of the gamblers’ pool of stolen 
plunder. 

Our Society for the Suppression of Vice has undertaken to defend inno- 
cent women and children, remove temptations from our young men, and 
prevent the tempter from decoying honest labor to feed its capacious maw. 


REPLY BY THE REV. DR. S. W. DIKE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTI-DIVORCE LEAGUE. 


93. What is being done to secure uniformity in marriage and divorce legisla- 
tion in the United States ? 

The difficult subject of uniformity in marriage and divorce legislation 
has lately received a new impetus in the establishment of a commission by 
the State of New York charged with the duty of getting similar commis- 
sions in other states, which shall together study the problem of uniformity 
and see what can be done through concurrent action of the legislatures of 
the several States and Territories. The commission has already held one 
meeting, and will enter upon its work in earnest in the early autumn. The 
National Divorce Reform League and the American Bar Association have 
lately been giving attention to the intricate problems of uniformity, and we 
may now expect the ground will be cleared and the field surveyed. And this 
is really the first step to be taken. For if any one will inquire into the mat- 
ter, he will find that with all the argument and insistence upon any one 
method of reaching uniformity, like that of constitutional amendment, there 
has been comparatively little study of the difficulties of the situation and 
altogether too much pure assumption concerning facts and results. 

The New York plan will at least accomplish a good deal in this part of 
the work. It will demonstrate what can or cannot be done through the 
States and show what needs attention. If it makes any considerable ad- 
vance towards uniformity every one ought to rejoice. But if, on the other 
hand, the inadequacy of this method shall appear, very little can be lost by 
giving it a fair trial. Indeed, its faithful trial may be the speediest and 
best possible preparation for a general movement to secure the amendment 
of the constitution of the United States in the interests of uniformity. The 
interest awakened by the prosecution of its aims, the information brought 
out concerning the present needs and the difficulties in the way of meeting 
them, the committal of any States adopting the suggestions of the commis- 
sion to its great aim, and the general public diseussion that will attend its 
work, would apparently be the very best preparation for the great task of 
constitutional amendment, should that prove to be the only solution of diffi- 
culty. We do not see, then, why all the friends of uniformity should not 
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look upon the work of this commission hopefully, either for what it will 
actually do or for what it will aid in doing. 


REPLY BY MR. A. M. POWELL, VICE-PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF THE STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


94. In what State is the Age of Consent highest, and in what State is it low- 
est, and what progress has recently been made in raising it ? 

The age of consent is highest in the State of Kansas, where it is eighteen 
years. It is lowest in Delaware, where it is seven years! In many States it 
is still ten and twelve years. In New York, at the request of the New 
York Committee for the Prevention of the State Regulation of Vice, it has 
been raised from ten to sixteen years ; in Pennsylvania to sixteen ; in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere under national jurisdiction, to sixteen; 
in several States to thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen. In Continental Europe 
it is twenty-one ; in America it ought not anywhere to be less. 


REPLY BY MISS FRANCIS E. WILLARD, EVANSTON, ILL. 

95. What is the present condition of the Pundita Ramabai School for Widows 
in India? 

Pundita Ramabai sends favorable news. She has three new widows for 
next month in her school. She says: “ Besides these, we have a starved 
widow, who has been here only three weeks. Though still almost a skele- 
ton, she is improving, is happy and interested in everything, and so willing 
to work. The girls all like her, too. A letter comes to me this morning 
that the mother, recently widowed, begs us to take her also.” Pundita 
Ramabai’s school is located in Bombay, in an attractive building, finely 
fitted up in the English and American fashion, and is industrial as well as 
educational. The Pundita is lecturing in India on its behalf almost con- 
stantly, and working much harder than she ought. As one of the vice-pres- 
idents of the Ramabai Association in America, I shall be glad to receive 
and forward to the treasurer any money that philanthropic people may be 
willing to give, and also to answer questions in relation to this enterprise. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has favored it from the first, 
and done all in its power to aid it, both by influence and money. 
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AFRICAN affairs have recently been discussed by experts in 
the Brussels conference. Seventeen powers were represented in 
its deliberations, the United States having a delegate in the 
person of Mr. Terrell. Some of the European nations were 
represented by two or three conferees, and the leading parts in 
the negotiations naturally were taken by the governments hav- 
ing large interests in Africa. The signatures of all the powers, 
except Holland and Turkey, were obtained as soon as the agree- 
ment was reduced to its final form. The two powers named 
will be given six months for further consideration of the arti- 
cles. No considerable delay was expected in the case of Tur- 
key; and it was thought that Holland would also sign erelong, 
the only point of objection being certain import duties, of the 
reasonableness of which the home government probably would 
soon be persuaded. This important conference began its ses- 
sions last November, and from time to time the bearing of its 
deliberations on the development of Africa and the welfare of 
the natives has been set forth in public prints. No surprise at 
the length of time taken by the conference will be felt by those 
who realize even faintly the delicate nature of the international 
questions involved. The civilized world has been greatly 
stirred by accounts of the evils of liquor-selling and slave-steal- 
ing in Africa, and from all quarters have come appeals and 
demands for the suppression of these iniquities. But, because 
so many governors were interested in Africa, either as claimants 
of territory or as protectors of trade, it was an extremely diffi- 
cult thing to bring all to an agreement, which would satisfy the 
moral sense of the people at large, and yet not interfere with 
even an infamous traffic so seriously as to irritate one or two 
powers. The Berlin conference of 1885 enunciated the gen- 
eral principle and pledge, that the powers should and would 
watch over the preservation of the native races of Africa, and 
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the improvement of their moral and material condition. The 
Brussels conference met in full knowledge of the shameful fact 
that the powers have not acted up to that principle, or redeemed 
that pledge, in the past five years; and the problem was to 
agree upon methods of action, especially with regard to the 
traffic in firearms, the traffic in slaves, and the traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

Arab traders in Africa are large purchasers of muskets and 
rifles, the cast-off but still effective weapons once used by the 
armies of Europe. With these instruments of warfare in their 
hands, the traders, who really are robbers, have the natives at 
their mercy. The Brussels conference found that it could not 
prohibit this traffic in firearms, completely, France being the 
only power which vigorously insisted on such absolute prohibi- 
tion. But it was agreed that the indiscriminate sale should be 
stopped, and that all firearms imported and sold must be first 
lodged in and then obtained from government warehouses, the 
approval of responsible officials being necessary to effect a sale 
and transfer. This is restriction, with direct responsibility for 
abuses, in the way of improper sales, laid upon the governments , 
from which the firearms come. This regulation will apply to 
that part of Africa lying between the twentieth degree of north 
latitude and the twenty-second degree of south latitude, extend- 
ing across the continent from one ocean to the other, and also 
including one hundred marine miles beyond each coast. 

The suppression of the slave-trade was regarded by the con- 
ference as a most difficult task, as long as the keeping of slaves 
is continued in eastern lands. Besides, there are decrees against 
the slave-trade, issued by the Sultan of Turkey and the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, now nominally in force. As these rulers were 
both represented at Brussels, and as their subjects are the chief 
offenders, the conference felt the usual diplomatic delicacy 
about dealing with the question in a peremptory way. The 
conclusion reached was in the nature of a stimulus and encour- 
agement to the execution of existing prohibitions, and an in- 
dorsement of the policy of suppression by the signatory powers. 
In this connection it was agreed to establish at Zanzibar a bu- 
reau of information concerning the slave-trade; and also liber- 
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ation bureaus, representing the various powers, which shall 
grant certificates of freedom to liberated slaves and help them 
to obtain work as freedmen. 

In dealing with the liquor traffic, a distinction was made be- 
tween those tribes and districts to which the curse of strong 
drink has not yet come, and those in which liquor is now used 
and invariably to excess. All the powers agreed upon the 
course to be adopted toward the former — absolute prohibition ; 
if no liquor has reached any particular people or region, no 
liquor shall be allowed there in future. But where the liquor 
traffic already is established, there it may remain, under cer- 
tain restrictions. The English and the French wanted to make 
the restrictions severe, and to place a high rate of duty on in- 
toxicants; but the prevailing view was in favor of a small 
duty — one that would not seriously disturb trade — to stand 
for three years, and to be increased thereafter if desired. And 
so it was agreed upon. This particular conclusion of the con- 
ference will be a sore disappointment to the Christian public. 
The restrictive tax, or duty, isa minimum levy. Each power 
can impose a higher, though not a lower, one on liquor coming 
into its own dependencies ; but such a humane course would 
divert trade to another quarter, and hence is not likely to be 
taken. As for the companies now doing business in Africa, 
under special charters, it is agreed that each power shall hold 
in check as far as possible and be held responsible for, those 
organizations to which it has given a corporate existence. 


Waces in America slowly increase. Of several instructive 
exhibits recently published, bearing on the wages of working- 
men and the plans of employers, two may be referred to, and 
quoted from as giving exceptionally reliable data. These are 
the report of the labor bureau in Massachusetts upon the manu- 
facturing industries of that State, and the report of the national 
labor bureau on the railroads of the entire country. Massachu- 
setts is known far and wide as a manufacturing State, and any 
one desirous of studying factory problems will naturally turn 
to it as a well-ordered field of investigation. Comparatively 
speaking, the Massachusetts report goes to show that the ten- 
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dency of things is in the wage-worker’s favor; for year by 
year more persons are employed in the factories, the employ- 
ment is more regular, and the wages are higher. While losses 
by employers are reported from more factories than in past 
years, the grand totals of goods produced and profits made 
is larger than ever before. An increased number have sus- 
tained some losses; but the many who have made money are 
making it more abundantly. While the circumstances of em- 
ployees are thus improving and the dealings of employers are 
somewhat more liberal than in former years, the actual figures 
may cause the reader to wonder how the workers even man- 
age to exist. For the wages paid in a year to factory em- 
ployees range from a minimum of three hundred and five 
dollars to a maximum of seven hundred and forty-four dollars, 
the average being four hundred and nineteen dollars; and 
about one fourth of the whole number employed were without 
work for a portion of the year. Turning from the Old Bay 
State, which is taken as a representative of the best manufac- 
turing conditions in the Union, one may find a wider field for 
study in the national bureau’s report on the railroad service 
of the United States. The whole number of railroad corpora- 
tions in this country is put at 1,718; total mileage of tracks, 
156,400 miles ; total number of employees, 689,912. In con- 
ducting special investigations, the bureau found it advisable to 
select a limited number of roads, operated in different parts of 
the country, some of which stretch from one section to another 
far removed. Sixty roads were chosen for this purpose, the 
total number of whose employees is 241,910 — considerably 
more than one third of the whole army of railroad workers. Of 
this selected number, 224,570 are hired by the day or by the 
month; the others by the trip, the mile, the piece, by contract, 
or on commission. Only about 21.5 per cent. have work the 
whole year through; nearly fifty-eight per cent. have steady 
work for less than half the year; about twenty-five per cent. 
work one month or less in the year. Perhaps three fourths of 
the employees receive between one dollar and three dollars per 
day as wages. Baggage masters, for example, receive from 
$1.32 to $2 per day, varying with the section of country in 
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which they work; brakemen on an average, $1.78; conduc- 
tors, $2.63; locomotive engineers, from $2.90 to $3.75; tele- 
graph operators, from $1.34 to $2.09. Many railroad corpora- 
tions are to be credited with some special regard for the inter- 
ests of employees. Thus a large number afford opportunities 
for gaining a technical education, to men in the shops; some 
maintain schools of technical training for employees and their 
children; 266 make it a rule to retain disabled workmen in 
their service; a very few give half pay to superannuated em- 
ployees, or provide them with light work ; a very few also provide 
club rooms for certain favored classes of workers, and contribute 
to relief funds; and nineteen roads, all told, have beneficiary 
institutions where injured workers may be treated and cared for, 
while a few reach the same result by voluntarily assuming re- 
sponsibility for injured men’s hospital expenses. The general 
conclusion drawn from the reports is that the workingman’s 
condition is being slowly bettered, in respect to the time em- 
ployed, wages received, and interest shown in his welfare by his 
employer. 


Jews in Russia are at present undergoing atrocious persecu- 
tion under the laws promulgated in 1882. In enforcing these 
laws, Russia reverts to a barbarous and shameful policy, which 
should be impossible at this day on the part of any civilized 
power, and responsibility for which, unfortunately, cannot be 
foisted upon lesser officials, but must be charged directly upon 
government. Jews have always been looked upon as aliens in 
Russia and civil privileges accorded them grudgingly, but al- 
though hitherto nominally permitted residence in only sixteen 
of the gubernias, or provinces, of the Empire, their presence in 
other departments has always been tolerated. Merchants of 
the persecuted faith have established themselves in commercial 
cities. and artisans in large number settled in localities outside 
the designated provinces, and even the presence of farmers has 
been tolerated, in the belief that alliance with the soil would go 
far to solve the Semitic question. But all these privileges have 
been withdrawn, and henceforth the four million Jews in Russia 
are prohibited from residence anywhere save in the sixteen 
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gubernias and there only in the larger towns; none may own, 
or cultivate lands, nor own, carry on, or control shares in min- 
ing industries. The result of this prohibition will be that the 
greater number of Hebrew landowners, farmers, and agricultural 
laborers, with those living in the smaller villages, will be de- 
prived of their property and reduced to poverty, and, expelled 
from their homes, forced to begin life anew with every con- 
dition against them. The sheer brutality, however, of this 
physical persecution, is outdone in the intellectual and moral 
degradation which it is proposed to impose upon the Jews, with 
the clear purpose of forcing them to become the hucksters, sa- 
loon-keepers and usurers they are taunted with being, with the 
alternative of starvation. Heretofore, Hebrews have been al- 
lowed admission to the schools and universities in numbers not 
exceeding five per cent. of the students in attendance, but here- 
after the proportion is to be largely reduced, and from many of 
the higher educational institutions they are to be wholly ex- 
eluded. From the profession of law, in which many Jews have 
become distinguished, they are, moreover, to be barred, as well 
as from the professions of engineering and military surgery, and 
from holding any positions under government, however subor- 
dinate they may be. Such a policy would have been barbarous 
enough had it always been that in vogue in Russia, but the fact 
that under the more liberal regulations of rulers like Alexander 
I. and Nicholas, Jews have become prosperous farmers, skilled 
artisans, and successful professional men renders a reversion to 
it more than ever iniquitous. It is estimated that nearly a mil- 
lion persons will be forced from their homes by the enforce- 
ment of the edict, but no estimate can be made of the misery 
and degradation it will entail, or of the indignation and bitter- 
ness over a wanton persecution, certain to find cruel expression 
whenever opportunity occurs. No charge can be brought 
against the Jews save that they are a people apart from the 
nation in which they dwell, a condition largely due to the prej- 
udices and disabilities under which they labor, nor is there any 
cause for the edict save to conciliate popular passion and igno- 
rance. Unfortunately for Russia, too, such senseless crimes as 
are now proposed can only add to the general mass of disaffec- 
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tion and national demoralization that is yearly bringing revolu- 
tion nearer ; and when it comes the ruling classes may find the 
Jews, who might have been made a conservative force, the most 
furious and brutal portion of the population. 


JAPAN has taken her place among free nations. Popular suf- 
frage has established itself in a new home. The recent Jap- 
anese election was for members of the Imperial Diet, which 
legislative body, in conjunction with the House of Peers, will 
hereafter have an important part in the government of the Em- 
pire. The institution of such an assembly marks the end of 
absolute imperial power in Japan and the beginning of con- 
stitutional rule. For members of the Diet, all men who have 
reached the age of twenty-five years, who have lived in their 
election district one year, and who have paid a specified small 
amount of taxes to the national treasury, may cast their ballots. 
This is manhood suffrage with few and very reasonable restric- 
tions, considering the circumstances of the case. Among the 
peculiar prerogatives of the newly-formed Diet are to be the 
establishment of law courts, the consideration of proposals for 
national loans, and the review of the imperial budget. Ordi- 
nary legislative bills may be proposed by the Diet, as well as 
by the Peers, and must pass both bodies before becoming laws. 
The House of Peers is the creation of the Emperor, for the 
most part, and includes his kinsmen, the various orders of Jap- 
anese nobles, and a few distinguished servants of the state, 
who have been named as honored representatives of particular 
cities or prefects, and approved by the Emperor. It is to be 
noted that the Emperor has guarded his own power and dig- 
nity by reserving to himself the rights of vetoing legislative 
measures, of dissolving the Diet and ordering the election of a 
new one, of declaring war and making peace, of negotiating 
treaties, of regulating the size and discipline of the army and 
navy, and of granting amnesty and pardon. On the whole, 
however, the enlargement of popular rights and privileges is 
very considerable. These changes in the imperial government 
are in keeping with the new arrangements for the administra- 
tion of city and village affairs, which went into effect a little 
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more than one yearago. It was at that time, indeed, that the 
name of citizen, “ komin,” acquired a new and distinctive mean- 
ing, and a new conception of the individual’s relations to both 
the local and the national administrations became prevalent. 
The imperial government has shown a deep desire, in all these 
changes, to order the advances and make the concessions, only 
so fast as the people appeared to be growing up to an apprecia- 
tion of the privileges conferred. 


INDIA, as we rejoice to see, attracts evangelists. The Rev. 
Dr. G. F. Pentecost, formerly of Brooklyn, expects to sail from 
New York on September 6 on his way to India, where he will 
do evangelistic work. The following month he leaves England 
accompanied by a party of friends from that country and Scot- 
land. In India the company will be added to by a number of 
helpers from this country, among whom will probably be Mr. 
George C. Stebbins. A missionary conference presided over by 
Bishop Thoburn is arranging the details of the mission. Dr. 
Pentecost and his party will begin their work in Calcutta, 
where they will live in the house of Sir William Mackinnon, of 
the British East India Steamship Company. The object of 
the mission is to band together all the Anglo-Indian Christians 
in practical evangelistic work. The mission is a purely volun- 
tary one, and the party goes out bearing its own expenses. The 
service is a free gift to India. It is intended to move about 
from place to place, and in all to do siege-work, such as has 
been so successfully done in this country and Great Britain. 
We anticipate great audiences for Dr. Pentecost. India to-day 
coniains twice as large a population as any Cesar ever gov- 
erned. 


Dueling in the German universities has been abolished by 
order of the Emperor. 





Serer... 











